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Father, Take My Hand 


By W. E. Killough 


ATHER, take my hand. 
The first proud step I took alone, 
I dashed my foot against a stone 
And straightway fell. 
Reach down and take my hand ; 
So rough the path, I cannot stand 
Without thee. 


Father, take my hand. 
The first plain path I choose alone, * 
With stones and thorns now oversown, 
I wander, lost. 
Reach down and take my hand. 
My way I cannot understand 
Without thee. 


Father, take my hand. 

The first good act I did alone 

Has addeé@ to the world’s deep groan— 
*Twas evil, all. 

Reach down and take my hand, 

For ill is every good I planned 
Without thee. 


BLACKWELL, OKLA. 





** Released ” 


It is a privilege to meet a fellow-man at his place 
of need ; but it is a greater privilege to find that he is 
no longer at that particular place of need. The Sun- 
day School Times circulation department recently sent 


a ‘‘renewal notice,’’ in the regular order of the week's 

business, to a subscriber in Ohio whose address was 
the state penitentiary. The letter was returned un- 
opened, with the word ‘‘ Released’’ written across the 
face of the envelope. The Times is glad to lose sub- 
scribers under those circumstances! And so it is 
when we find that one to whom we may have been 
ministering at a particular point of need or weakness 


has been led in triumph by Christ out of that chen 
and a into the freedom wherewith the Son sets 
men “How we may rejoice when the term of 
in lives whom we would serve has 
and our particular ministry has been 
less by the release which Christ himself 


x 


Helping by Turning Away 

Often the best way for us to help people is to 
turn away from them. This is not casy for a young 
man who has become friendly with some one whose 
habits are wrong. When urged to break with such 
company he may say : ‘‘I do not want to seem self- 
righteous; and, if I do leave him, he will go 
from bad to worse.” That is a situation for clear 
thinking. We must come out from all evil associa- 
tions, not only for the sake of our own influence, but 
just as much for the sake of the evil associate. If he 
will not, after earnest, friendly urging, leave his evil 
ways, then our greatest service to him will be to leave 
his manner of life. We never help any one by getting 
into the mire along with him. It is better to hold out 
a hand of help while standing on solid ground our- 
selves. May we stand in such a place that we may 
have real help to offer those in need. 


x 


Better than Visiting Christ 

It is better to live in Christ than to visit him. 
We never receive the fullest riches of his presence 
until we do live in him. And that is why most of us 
miss the joy and the power and the peace and the 
fruitbearing that. characterize the, leading New Testa- 
ment Christian, and the leading Christians of to-day. 


Our fellowship with Christ is more likely to be that of 


. the visitor,—a succession of breaks and restorations, 


—than the s glow and radiancc of the fellowship 
of one who lives in Christ all the time, one whose home 
is Christ. .“Abiding’’: that is what the New Testa- 
ment calls this experience. One who had known what 
it was to rest on the bosom of Jesus in Jesus’ earthly 
lifetime, and who knew the privilege still better after 
Jesus had ascended, wrote to us all, ‘* And now, my 
little children, abide in him.’ | The blessing of it is 
so unmistakable, and so far beyond any other bless- 
ing that life offers! For ‘‘hereby we know that we 
abide in him and he in us, because he hath given us 


of his Spirit.’’ 
a 


The Snare of Criticism 

It is easy to sin in the very act of regretting 
another's sin. For example, we come to realize what 
a sin criticism is, and we ask Christ to purge it out of 
our lives. He does this, until we find that the very 
atmosphere of criticism is distasteful to us, and it 
pains us even to hear one person criticising another. 
But as we are perhaps forced, on some occasion, to 
listen to such criticism, and we begin to regret it, 
and are thankful that it no longer interests us, and 
wish that the speaker would stop, and wonder why 
he goes on, for it is so unnecessary and so wrong, — 
we suddenly awake to the shamed consciousness that 
we are criticising the critic for criticising, and are 
committing the very sin that we are criticising the 
other for! So subtle is Satan, and so readily do we 
welcome sin. The very weapons that we would furn 
against Satan he turns against us, But he need not 
do so more than once, if we frankly acknowledge the 
defeat, confess the failure, and let Christ have us 
again more completely than ever. 


Omnipotent Men 


NE of the commonest facts of all our common 
‘knowledge is that we are hemmed in on all 
. \sides by relentless limitations. . What is more 
familiar; for instance, than the complaint, ‘‘1 did 
not have time enough’’? If only the day had more 
hours, what great things we would accomplish, we 
think.. So many things to do, and such little time in 
which to do them ! 

’ We are shut in, too, by the limits of distance. We 
often hear the boast in our time that we have anni- 
hilated space by the use of steam, electricity, and 
filying-machine. But we have not. One day, a few 
weeks ago, a prominent Christian worker trom this 
country, while traveling in Turkey, was handed a 
cablegram saying that his son was seriously ill at 
home. He boarded the fastest boat on which he 
could secure passage, and day after day paced the 
deck wondering whether he would be too late,— 
and he was. After such an experience as that, the 
traveler would not need to be reminded that'we are 
surrounded by the high and forbidding barrier of 
space, . 

Lack of strength holds us back, Even those of us 
of normal physical energy often come to the point 
when we have not the endurance to do all the things 
to which our hearts call us. But besides these phys- 
ically fit ones, there is that great company who never 
know what it is to have vigor enough for the ordinary 
demands of life. Surely these and all of us know, if 
not in such decided fashion, at least in some measure, 
the hampering hand that holds us back from doing 
all that we would. 

Now these are but a few of the best known and 
most representative barriers which seem at periods to 
shut.us in by unsurmountable stone walls. Surely 


the possible achievement of any of us is pitifully lim- 
ited. Yet we often go about our work as though every- 
thing depended upon our puny effort. Does God 
look upon us sometimes as we might look upon a 
busy hill of ants so seriously intent on their great 
undertakings, whose whole world we could wipe out 
with one pressure of the foot? ‘ Surely man with all 
his boasted power is but vanity ! 

And yet in the midst of all these limitations and 
barriers, and intimately familiar with them all, stands 
forth a little man who in clear-cut words, so that nine- 
teen centuries have heard him, says, ‘‘I can do all 
things.’’ No wonder that at least one man of his 
time said he was mad. 

If his Roman guard read those words as his pris- 
oner was writing them, might he not have reminded 
Paul that he could not walk even two steps without 
the consent of his jailer? Why, then, prate of being 
able to do ‘‘all things’? ? Was Paul writing merely 
what he wished to be an arresting sentence when his 
letter was read to the little congregation that he 
had found in Philippi? He seriously meant every 
word that he wrote. If he was reminded that there 
were certain things that were physically impossible 
for him to do, he would have replied that there was 
only one region in which he had any interest or de- 
sire to accomplish anything, and that was within the 
plan and will of his Master for him. Outside of that 
zone he had no more concern than we have in ‘the 
probable result of a possible election in Mars this 
fall. Whatever was sent or permitted by his Master 
Paul could gladly accept. What did he care if his 
craft was following what to him might seem an erratic 
course, and was in danger of being piled upon the 
rocks ? -He knew his Pilot, and, with” perfect confi- 
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dence in Him, he could happily wait unfil the harbor 
was reached. ; 

For not only was Paul able to be content in what- 
ever lot he found himself,—<he was also able to do all 


things in this. where he lived ape pee ry 
that strengt him. We, too, can should be 
omipotent men and women. And this we can be- 
mney See ee gladly find our life 
and work in God's will and our strength in him. 


This does not mean that we are to find the work 
that our friends believe is for us. If we did every- 
“thing that even our best friends selected for us, 
we would pro be soon to say, ‘‘I can 
do nothing, th » ™ 

and earnestly seek to find our work in His good 





Praying to the Holy Spirit 
May any member of the Godhead be addressed 


directly in our prayers? The subject of prayer to our 
Lord Jesus Christ has been discussed in these col- 
umns recently, with strong assurance that such prayer 
is abundantly authorized and is a precious privilege. 
Now an lowa reader asks about prayer to the Hol 
Spirit : ' 
In the ‘*Veteran Pastor's Prayers’’ of May 27, tort, the 
Holy Spirit is addressed, with God and Christ. Now I 


along d 
would like to know if there is any New ‘lestament preaagt or 
_ example authorizing us to address the Holy Spirit in prayer? 


Inasmuch as the Veteran Pastor has already so 
richly ministered to the prayer-life of readers of The 
Sunday School Times in recent years, the Editor has 
asked him to express himself freely in answer to this 
question, and his reply is as follows : 


Some months since, a reader in Canada kindly but urgently 
complained that the Veteran Pastor's prayers, as printed, 
never included any petition addressed specifically. to the Holy 
Spirit, and indicated, quite justly, several reasons and occa- 
sions for such address. Now a reader in lowa wonders be- 
cause the Holy Spirit és addressed ! ‘rue, there seems to be 
-» in Scripture no specific warrant of ‘' precept or example"’ for 

this ; but how pitifully Christian freedom would be curbed in 
many directions if our work and worship must travel within 
the fences of specific ‘precept and example! How dare we 
use hymn-books, sit or kneel instead of reclining at the Lord's 
table, have pews, book-racks, carpets, organs and pianos in 
God's house, or conduct young people's societies or women’s 
missionary meetings, re religious books or ee a hold 
Sunday-school conventions, join in ¥Y. M. C. A, or W. C. ‘T. U. 
work, or found hospitals and orphan asylums, in the name of 
the Lord? Beware of fettering Christian liberty—your own 
or another's. Is not the Holy SpiritGod? Is he not a per- 
son? Why should we not address him, talk with him, enjoy 
converse with him? Why should our Christian life be left so 
barren? In Ephesians 4: 30 Paul charges us, ‘‘ And grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God, in whom ye were sealed unto the 
day of redemption." If he be Person enough to grieve, is he 
not Person enough to talk with? Will it not grieve him more 
to ignore him than to address him? 
oreover, are we not in danger of so shoving our crude 
philosophical distinctions into our commerce with God as to 
blur his fundamental bre and create for ourselves a Heav- 
* enly Court ruled by senseless punctilio? God is my Friend. 
He is not a stickler for forms, does not seek to embarrass his 
children when they approach him, but welcomes our ariless 
speech and tender intimacy. The form in which I address 
God, and the Person I name, depend on the phase of my 
thought and feeling at the m oS I cry out 
** Father,"’ sometimes ‘‘ Saviour,"* sometimes ‘* Holy Spirit"’; 
and I am sure God hears me every time, and rejoices in the 
intimate freedom of his child with himself thus shown. 

Possibly the lowa reader thinks of the Holy Spirit as merely 
dwelling within us, and thus he unconsciously parcels off God 
. in different bits of space-—the Spirit here, the Father and Son 

in heaven ; so that address to the Spirit would seem to this 

reader a species of merely talking to one’s self. Even so, 

where would be the harm? But in fact God is compassed by 

neither time nor space, cannot be fenced in or parceled off in 
__ yesterday or to-morrow, in that place or this ; he is infinite, 

eternal, and everywhere present, and prayer under any form 
‘ of address reaches him instantly. Would the Iowa reader 

abjure the gloriously-honored and widely-used hymn begin- 
ning, ' 


ameti 





‘* Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers"’ ? 


Our Lord promised, in John 14 : 26, that ‘The Hol 
whom the Father will send in ng | name, he shall teach you all 
things’’;. . . why may I not ask him, the Spirit, to do just this, 
and talk with him about "these things"’? Rather, how can I 
justly avoid doing so? The constitution of the Holy Trinity 
may baffie human comprehension, but we should not allow 
our philosophic bewiiderment to tie our devotions up in a knot 
and partially paralyze intimate fellowship with God. 

There is yet a wider phase of the subject. The Bible through- 
out, from Genesis 1 : 2, consistently presents the Holy Spirit 
as the universal vitalizing Executive of Deity, the active agent 
in producing, nourishing and developing all life, beauty, or- 

anic force and order in the universe, the direct source of the 
ragrance of the rose, the flavor of fruit, the strength of the 
athlete (Judges 14: 19), the vision of prophet and poet, the 
equipment of Christ, the life of enduring literature (2 Peter 1 : 
19-21). His function in developing gd is central but not 
exclusive. Why may I not, how shall I not, find him every- 
where, converse with him on all his glorious work, and seek 
from him supplies through every department of his productive 


Spirit, 


We must quietly 
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will; then, leaning hard upon our Lord, we are 
omnipotent and immortal until all the work he has 


te ” 


hampered our lives ma 


ecessary to ¢ as | id have it 
fie sets us to do. ee 
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us do it, everything 
Ee ee ee ee ae Oe & 
accept gladly 2 at he appoints for us to do or bear, 
me te Lowes E Godan 

must be coiaplanaly Yer" 

ened by him. So may we 1 

every limitation, and become in reality omnipotent 
men and women. 
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as well as in the solitude ofthe Giecctose in prayer for retieels 
and missions. 

We gain greatly in the keenness of our conscious- 
ness of the reality of the members of the Godhead 
by talking freely, naturally, lovingly with them, in 
prayer. ‘Those who pray to the Spirit are not likely 
to slip into the vague use of the pronoun ‘it’’ when 

g to him, as though he were only an abstract 
force. To the writer, the Holy Spirit became a 
warm-hearted, 
Holy Spirit had become a natural, frequent practise. 
He is our Comforter, our Guide, our Teacher, and 
our Friend. It is he who makes Christ known 
to us. And he uses us, if we will let it beso, to 
make Christ known through us to others. - Shall we 
not talk freely with him of this blessed, glorious mys- 
tery yet fact, Christ our life, Christ the life of the 
world, which it is the mission and the passion of the 
Holy Spirit to bring fully to pass? God is one God, 
though in three persons, and we, shall come to know 
God better and better as we come to know the differ- 
ent persons of the Trinity in the sacred and intimate 
fellowship of the priceless privilege of prayer, ad- 
dressing them individually according to’ the héed of 
the moment, and in the light of the plaih teachings 
of God's Word. + se ix: 

Pat 


Why Do We Need Christ? 


Could not God do as much for us without Christ 
as with Christ? Could he not just as well save us 
directly, forgiving our sins without the work of any 
intermediary, as forgive us through the person of 
Christ? Why. is Christ necessary at all, some ask, 
as they think of the infinite love and the omnipo- 
tence of God the Father. These are natural ques- 
tions. They are raised in protest against admitting 
the deity of Christ, or the need of an atonement. 
They are the basis of an interesting letter from an 
Alabama attorney, who writes in evident earnestness : 


I have read most of your late articles on the teaching that 
when we pray to Christ we pray to God, and yet it is not clear 
tome. Yesterday I heard a sermon wherein the preacher as- 
serted that there was only one way to attain unto salvation, 
and that was through Jesus Christ. If a man believes that 
God is in all pom 2 that he is above and under all things, and 
that man is the highest expression of God's love, and that 
— exacts the utmost reverence from the creature to the 

teator, I cannot comprehend how reverence to the Creator 
must of necessity reach him through one of his creatures. My 
purpose is not to precipitate an pr I am trying to see 
rightly, to believe rightly. The life of Christ has been a won- 
derful, a miraculous help to me, and I try not to undervalue 
its influence upon my life; and yet I have utterly failed to 
grasp the conception that it is reverence to God to ask his 

elp for Christ's sake; but if God will not help me ex- 
cept for the sake of Christ, 1am of right denied heip until I 
am able to believe otherwise. 

I shall continue to read your articles on this question, and 
shall strive ever.to hold myself in a submissive mental atti- 
tude, praying always for light in dark places. 


The testimony of the Scriptures and the_experience 
of men during nineteen centuries agree on two points : 
Man is soft the highest expression of God's love ; 
and Christ is #of one of God's creatures, or acts of 
creation. The highest expression of God's. love is 
Jesus Christ, not man; and Christ was in the be- 
ginning, and was with God; and was God (John 1 : 1). 

The mystery of the Trinity, or the Godhead in 
three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, one. God, 
is utterly beyond our human understanding. But it 
is a fact to which, again, the Scriptures and human 
experience testify. 

Man’s sin cut him off from relationship with God. 
It made God unintelligible to him, and inaccessible 


for us to do is done, and all the trials and tests are. 


.and Eve had sinned ; and 


loving Person only after prayer to the 
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to him. . Yet God leved man just as’ 


and longed to have aes man-broken, sin-br 


Sn" 








T showing God 
to men as they never had seen before. Then he 
sacrificed himself in death on the cross, taking into 
himself in the supreme mystery of the atonement the 


and lived on earth for sey ae 3 rs 


ee ee maven oe oan bis 


own ag nang + ay every sinning man who would 
this gi i receivi ist as his per- 
accept hie gi of ie by receiving Christa his pe 


_ We must remember, also, that this redemptive 
work of Christ was not limited to those who lived after 
his incarnation. Many in Old Testament times were 
restored to the eternal relationship with God, even from 
the time of Adam and Eve. For the redemptive 
work of Christ was done, povaely. before Adam 
sinners who have ever 
returned to God since the world began have been 
thus restored by Christ, whether they knew of Christ 
or not. His earthly life and death on the cross only 
consummated in time that which was always an ac- 
coniplished fact in God’s timeless eternity. The Old 
Testament saints ‘* drank of a spiritual rock that fol- 
lowed them ; and the rock was Christ’’ (1 Cor. 10: 
‘4 ‘¢ For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall 
1 be made alive’’ (1 Cor. 15 : 22). 
Sin is an eternally fatal poison. Whoever has 


sinned has thereby destroyed his life, —body, soul, and 


spirit The only way of escape from this eternal 
death is by receiving the sinless, unpoisoned life of 
God himself, offered to us by a member of the God- 
head, Christ, as he substitutes his life for our death. 
When we have thus accepted life for death we are 


_again at one with God, in the old relationship which 


we had forfeited by our sin., And there is no other way 
in which we can be restored, We cannot purge our own 
sin out of our lives by our own effort. Only God can 
restore us ; and evidently the best way that he knew of 
was the way that he chose: by offering us his own 
life in the person. of his Son, the eternal Christ. And 
it was Christ in the haman body of Jesus who agajn 
interpreted God to us and made known the fulness of 
his love. 

That is what was meant when it was ‘‘ asserted that 
there was only one way to attain unto salvation, and 
that was through Jesus Christ.’’ It is the message 
of the entire New Testament. ‘‘Jesus saith unto 
him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life: no 
one cometh unto the Father but by me”’ (John 14 : 6). 
‘In none other is there salvation: for neither is 
there any other name under heaven, that is given 
among men, wherein we must be saved’’ (Acts 4 : 12). 

Whosoever would know the truth in these matters 
may know it. If one honestly confesses his own sin 
to God, admits his inability te save himself, and asks 
God to save him, to take the mastery of his life, and 
to make plain to him God's own truth as to Jesus 
Christ, and then prayerfully reads-the Gospel of John, 
or indeed the entire New Testament, continually re- 
newing the prayer for truth no matter where it may 
lead, God will lead that one into the truth. Together 
with the prayer and study must go the honest purpose 
and effort, in God’s strength, to do God's will, and 
that will only, in every known detail of life. For ‘If 
any man willeth to do his [God's] will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it is of God’’ (John 7 : 17). 

The life of Jesus as it was lived here on earth nine- 
teen centuries ago, with the teachings that he uttered, 
offer us by themselves only hopeless, intolerable dis- 
couragement ; for they are infinitely beyond any man’s 
remote approximation. But when the eternal Christ 
has been received by a man as his Saviour and literal, 
veritable life, then a dynamic accompanies those 
teachings that makes them not only possible, but an 
abounding joy. That is the gospel ; the good tidings, 
the glad news of God in Jesus Christ. 

An article by Miss Slattery on ‘*Some Experiences 
in Teaching the Deity of Christ,’ in The Sunday 
School Times of July 15, 1911, is richly suggestive on 
the matter here discussed. Robert E. Speer’s book, 
‘*The Deity of Christ’’ (Revell, 25 cents), and 
Richard Roberts’ «The Life That Is Christ’’ (The 
Sunday School Times Co., 2 cents), are worth careful 
study. But prayer for full light, the reading of God’s 
Word, and the complete acceptance of God's will 
so. far as we know it, are all that is needed. God 
himself then will show the Way. 5 
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Gulf thére stretchés a vast, hollow — 
“jt there flow the 

w2assh ‘a a or eh frderaes- in 
para aera To-day all is waste and silence. The 
$s it ‘in. caravans ‘to find hm em- 
; sorta win Daghasa. They pass the ruins ts great 
Cities, with wonder at the en and cutiosity of 
Western archeo who are unearthing their buried 
relics, At one me that wilderness land was the 
focus of the world’s life. It was the cradle of the 
human race, and thé ‘traditional site of the Garden of 
Eden, It had seats of learning whose scholars ac- 
counted other nations as little better than barbarians. 
Abraham studied astronomy in’ Ur of the Chaldees 
before a single’ ‘stone of Athens was laid. The Wise- 
men from the East who came to Bethlehem were the 
successors of loi tions of the subtlest mathe- 
maticians the “world ‘has Ktiown. * It was also the 


Prospam of Northern ‘ape te ite Persian 


’ theater of trembaticts activities, and the heart of vast 


empires, whose magnificence and luxury are disclosed 
by every spadeful of the soil thrown up by the ex- 
plorers among the ruins of their palaces and the dé- 


bris of their midden heaps. Its” cities held millions - 


of men. Their streets were full of commerce. Their 
homes were served by slaves froni all the surrounding 
nations. Its palaces were sumptuous, and the life in 
them was one of Oriental splendor and refinement. 
Its kings and princes‘and sages were as able as they 
were imperious. Mightiest name of them all—the 
mame which is stamped on ‘nearly all the bricks 
which are now to be found in the Chaldean section 


of our museums—was that of Nebuchadnezzar, the 


giant of Babylon. 


Both Scourge and-Friend to the jews 
It is difficult, for-us to enter-into' the mind and un- 
. derstand” the temper of this king. of Babylon. He 
lived six hundred years before Christ spoke. He was 
an Oriental, and an autocratic ruler whose word no 
man dared question. But we have in Scripture two 
portraits of him.’ One is set forth in the second book 
of Kings. Did we know no more of him than is 
given in these chronicles of Judah, we should regard 
him as a ruthless and relentless conqueror, whose one 
office was to be God's ‘scourge to men. The second 
portrait is drawn in the Book of Daniel. 
an idealized picture, for it is a portrait by a friend. 
But it is the truer likeness. It is a picture, from 


within, drawn by. one who had fathomed his aims and’ 


ideals and known his sorrows, and describes with a 
prophetic glance his perspective in history. We see 
Nebuchadnézzar to bé not only God's scourge, but the 
fulfiller of God's gentler will to his péople. He is 
their patron and friend, deeply moved by their faith, 
and bound by grateful affection to at least one of them 
for his loyal service. Nebuchadnezzar’ s genérots recog- 
nition of Daniel's wisdom, and his tribute to’ Daniel’ s 
fidelity to his end; reveal his nobility of spirit. 

As we look into the life’ and consider’ the character 
of Nebuchadnezzar, we find them full of fascination. 
They have the fascination of greatness. He is well 
described as the ‘‘Giant of Babylon.'’ Greatness is 
stamped on all he said and did. He was'a nian cast 
in an imperial mold,—great-souled, broad-minded, 
large-hearted. He was the master mind of his gene- 
ration. No man in his dominioiis had his reach and 
grasp in statecraft or in strategy. When we think of 
Nebuchadnezzar we must class him with Napoleon, 
or Peter the Great, or Charlemagne, or with the man 
to whom he was most akin, Alexander of Macedon. 

He was great in war. In his early years, while his 
father, Nabopolassor, was king in Babylon, Nebu- 
chadnezzar was thé prince and darling of the vast 
Chaldean armies, and shared in the subjugation of 
Nineveh, the rival empire. -When he came to the 
throne, he set himself to conquer the world as he 
knew it. He tamed the Bed’weens of Arabia from 
the Red Sea to the uplands of Asia Minor. He took 


Tyre, which thought itself impregnable in its island . 
~ keep, after a thirteen years’ siege. - He crumpled up - 


the power of Egypt. He sat down before Jerusalem, 
angered by its proud rebelliousness, and after eighteen 
months of waiting sacked the city, and carried off the 
flower of- its people as captives. -‘* Thou, O King,"’ 
said "Daniel, 





and the Eu- 


It may be 


«« art king ‘of kings, unto whom: the Ged - 


‘The tila centary li tot the nly age of sigan 
‘te. “Both men and’ cities were big in the 
‘tne Oe. ‘Clow's paper enables” us to 


: ner Byte And ted great in 
eualkactpdseiles anuiah oreiensaatee. 
“ ple. It is not strange that two such colossal char- 
acters as he and Daniel saw so much in each other. 





of heaven hath given the kingdom, the power, and 


the strength, and the glory.’’ 


He was even as a statesman and adminis- 
trator. In the 
chadnezzar rests, not upon his soldierly exploits, but 
on his achievements in the arts of peace. In his 
public works he displayed a genius which shows his 
massive mind and his cultured taste. 


palaces, he proved himself to be one of the master- 
builders of all time. 
world will ever again see such a city as this far-spread- 
ing garden-city of Babylon. Its citizens delighted 
in a costly refinement and ease. They revelled in 
luxury. In vessels of gold and silver, in soft carpets 
and dainty curtains, —a manufacture which persists to 
this day,—and in instruments of music, its workmen 
held as high a place in art as its sages kept in the 
wisdom of their time. We need not wonder that as 
Nebychadnezzar walked on the roof of his. palace, 
and. leoked out over the city he had built, his. heart 


was jifted up, and he needed to be taught that ‘‘ those 


whe walk in pride God is able to abase."” 

The story of his conquests, so far as these closely 
affect the kingdom of God, can be read in the Scrip- 
tures. And archeology, into whose advancement 
America has been throwing herself with an even 
greater ardor than Britain or France, which led the 
van in the persons of George Smith, Rawlinson, and 


-Leniormant, and ‘with as great a thoroughness as Ger- 


many (to ‘which; because of the Kaiser's’ dreams of 
empire*and his schemes of railway exploitation, 


- Mesopotamia is supremely teresting), has still a 


great part of Nebuchadnezzar’s world to unearth and 
interpret. But the picture of the man himself,. writ- 


ten under the inspiration of God, has been drawn in— 


Daniel, and to that we turn with deep interest, : What 


. this man was will explain how God dealt with him 


and: what Ged did through him. 
in three striking situations. 
His Vision, Born in Unrest 

The first is in the hour of his dream of empire. 
There is no need to detail that dream, which had 
slipped from his memory at the morning light, of the 


He is represented 


image whose head was gold and its feet of part iron - 


and part clay, which the stone cut without hands 
smote into dust. Nor need we wonder that Daniel, 
who had divined the mind of the king, was able to 
interpret it in the power of God’s enlightenment. 
What we note is its discovery of Nebuchadnezzar's 
inner mind. The dream strangely mingles pride and 
fear, a conception of his own glory, and a haunting 
dread for the future of his kingdom. Its head might 
be of gold, but its time of clay were coming upon it. 
Surely we read this great king’s thoughts aright when 
we realize that he knew that no kingdom founded on 
force and held by the sword, though splendid beyond 
the dreams of men, can continue. There is another 
kingdom, not founded on conquest, nor based on the 
might of men’s hands. It shall destroy all proud 
empires, and it shall abide. How far above many 
modern rulers and statesmen this great-minded man 
stands! To-day men say that God is on the side of 


the big battalions, They call for more Dreadnoughts. 
They count their millions of men and pride themselves 
onthe’ gold in their treasuries; The stone cut out of 
the mountain by the hands of God, that stone which 
the-builders rejected, may seem ‘to fight a hopeless 
battle with the splendid militanicies of the time... But 
Nebuchadnezzar,’ déscrying it inthe dim morning 


~ dom’s 


* Dura, whose towering height and 


to this day the fame of Nebu- - 


In walls and : 
water-werks, in parks and gardens, in temples and . 


It may be questioned if the © 


light, saw that its kingdom would fill the whole earth. 
The second is in the day of his absolutism. ptee 


_ twenty years have passed ace the night of the kin 


dream, A man may change through the whole 


‘of his character in twenty years. Webecdaeedior 


has hardened and coarsened into an absolutism which 
is a moral Aegyh A wory o and a menace to his king- 
He has become especially gluttonous 
ce. That image set eden the plain of 
sheen caught 
men’s eyes across the level Sedhabe, is the outward 
sign of high and heady pride. The men who will not 
bow the knee are cast into the furnace of fire. That 
absolutism and cravin ng for flattery, and almost insane 
gust for adulation and obeisance, is the snare of all 
successful men. We see*it in the successful man of 
business, the widely appreciated author, and the man 
who has achieved any position in public life. In 
small men it is often ludicrous.’ In men who hold 
vast forces in their hands it is both dangerous and 
saddening. To see some captain of industry or mag- 
nate of finance demanding men's deferences, and 
throwing them, with angry resentment, to shame and 
starvation, is to see the’ Goterivention of the king of 
Babylon again. 


From Man to Beast, and ‘Back Again. 

The third is in the time of his humbling. The king 
is ten years older now, and his pride has become an 
oosession. Mark him on that day when he walks on 
his palace roof to overview great Babylon, which he 
has built + by the might of my power, and for the 
glory of my majesty.” While the word was ‘‘in the 
king’s mouth"’ he was humbled. . He went:forth,—a 
pitiful madman,—to play the beast among the oxen 
of his park. 

' We need not wonder at the suddenness or strange- 


for d 


. ness of the stroke. When a man allows any lower 


passion to extend. its mastery:through his whole na- 
ture, his manhood will be slowly destroyed, and 
the hour will come when the ‘beast -will be all in 
all. It may not become a pitiable madness, although 
our asylum records can tell us Nebuchadnezzar’ s story 
again and again. But the beast,—the cunnirig of the 
fox, the greed: of the wolf, the temper of the tiger, the 
foul and coarse gluttony of the vulture, the venomous 
sting of the viper, can all be seen. Theii comes God's 
humbling, and God’s dealing. ‘ Health fails’; some 
bank breaks ; some venture on which all was ‘staked 
goes wrong ; a son or daughter goes down to death, 
or becomes a living sorrow. ‘‘ At the end of the days, 
I, Nebuchadnezzar, lifted up mine eyes unto heaven, 
and mine understanding returned to me.'’ So also, 
in God’s mercy, the beast is driven out of the man 
who walks in pride, and the man is found in humble 
submission at God's feet. If ever Daniel admired 
and revered this great and groping soul, it was in the 
hour when he saw him, taught by Daniel’s word and 
life, kneeling down before ‘‘the Most High, . . . that 
liveth for ever.’ 

Why did God send his people into captivity to 
Babylon? His purposes were to chasten them for 
their idolatry, to purge them of their worldly ambi- 
tions, to learn the wisdom which Babylon could 
teach, and, above all, to raise them to a higher 
knowledge of his character and his will. The psalms 
of the Exile and the messages of the prophets show 
us how the hard-bitten remnant were chastened and 
taught. It was in God's infinite grace that the mas- 
ter over them, in the first years of their captivity, was 
this great-souled king of Babylon. For Babylon was 
not only a discipline, but an opportunity. Babylon 
made God’ s people know that their destiny was not to be 
a material dominion, but a spiritual kingdom. That 
was the truth to which their stubborn hearts never 
gave a kindly welcome. But God's remnant were 
delivered from their narrow thoughts, and compelled 
to lift their eyes to a far-off horizon and to descry a 
Messianic King who would be a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. Nebuchadnezzar’s care for 
learning, his far-sighted aims, his gross worldly mag- 
nificance, and even his swelling pride and arresting 
abasement, were all elements in the nurture of a nobler 
spirit and a larger hope in the people of God. 

Giascow, West, ScoTLanp. 
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HE origin of the of Babylonia, which is 

T one of the earliest is lost in anti . 
The earliest traces of it show that it is a h 
elaborated polytheistic faith. It is a combination of 
two distinct religions, the Sumerian and the Semitic. 

The Sumerian people, though not indigenous in 
the valley between the Tigris and the Euphrates, are 
supposed to have preceded the Semites in that coun- 
try, In an early pre-historic age the Semites en- 
tered the land, having come from the west ; that is, 
from Aram and the land of the Amorites. They 
brought their religion with them, but it became 
more and more identified with the religion of the 
Sumerians, 

In the earliest inscriptions we are confronted with 
a long list of s, running into the hundreds. 
Besides the chief deity there were associated with 
him his consort, children, and attendants, The 
number of known gods of Babylonia, while exceed- 
ing large, is being constantly augmented. 

Many of the gods belonging. to local or city pan- 
theons, although bearing different names, were doubt- 
less the same deities, known. to us under other names 
from other pantheons. The Semites coming from 
the west settled in the different cities among the 
Sumerians, This people, using the cuneiform 
script and: clay as ‘their writing material, wrote the 
names of the Semitic gods-in their ideographic 
system. The signs adopted by the scribes varied 
more or less in each center, this being due to the fact 
that each city temple~had its own school of scribes. 
After centuries of development in the various centers, 
more or less independent of each other, although in 
close proximity; the deities not only appeared under 
different names, ‘but their prominent characteristics 
also became more and more peculiar to each other. 


‘In° this way’ we’ can account for the fact that the — 


Semites of the various cities in Babylonia worshiped, 
‘for instance, sun-deities, under different names. 

' The pantheon of gods was different in each age. 
After Hammurabi (Amraphel) had conquered South- 
ern Babylonia, about 2,000 B, C., and had. driven out 
the Elamites, the deity of his city was placed at the 
head of the pantheon, which became national, 


Hammurabi Puts a New God at the Head 

“The excavations of the University of Pennsylvania 
at Nippur revealed the fact that the city had been re- 
garded as a peculiarly sacred city, especially in the 
third millennium B.C, . It was found that Enlil, its 
chief deity, had received obeisance from a large num- 
ber of rulers having their seats of government at 
other cities. Evidence of this was found in the 
many votive objects dedicated to Enlil by the differ- 
ent rulers. This deity was in that age looked upon 
as the chief of the gods. Just how general this was 
remains to be seen, for the creation and deluge stories, 
dating from the later Assyrian period, seem to indi- 
cate that the gods Ea of Eridu and Anu of Erech, 
also enjoyed lofty pre-eminence at some early time. 
However, when Hammurabi, who had his seat of 
government at Babylon, became the master of Babylo- 
nia and Western Asia, having superseded Chedor- 
laomer and Arioch (mentioned in the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis), he was instrumental in placing 
Marduk, the patron deity of his city, at the head of 
the pantheon. Hammurabi, having conquered all 
the petty kingdoms, set about to reorganize and 
amalgamate everything into one compact whole. He 
accomplished his work so successfully that it contin- 
ned to exist until the passing of the Babylonians as a 
nation nearly two thousand years later. 

The mythology was in many respects modified by 
the priests in order to glorify Marduk. Many of the 
prerogatives of the other gods were transfered to him ; 
for example, he, instead of Ea, became the creator of 
mankind. 

Shamash, however, whose name meaning ‘the 
sun,"" was always regarded as the sun-god, the illu- 
minator of the heavens. He was the one knowing 
righteousness, and became the judge, perhaps because 
of his penetrating qualities as the sun. 

Adad, called also Hadad and Ramman, the chief 
solar deity of the Aramzeans, became the god of the 
winds, storms, and rains in Babylonia. - Because he 
could destroy the enemies of the land as an inundator 
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The Gods and Religion of 


By Professor A. T. Clay,:Ph.D.. 


_ To view the religious life of any ancient people 
other than the Hebrews is to come away filled with 


us a jumble of confused gods and cults and immoral 
practises. It is interesting to note the description 
of the Tower of Babel, and the fact that Sabbath- 
_ @bservance was unknown in Babylonia. How, in ~ 
. & world of such *‘ religions ”’ as these, did the pure 
worship of Israel originate and live, except 

the direct action, planning, and safeguarding of 

God himself? 





he figured prominently also as a war-god, but chiefly 
he was ed as the god of fertility. 

The cult of the moon-god Sin was prominent in 
Babylonia. Its seat of worship was at Urumma, sup- 
posed by some to be the seat of Ur of the Chaldees. 
Sin: was worshiped also at Haran, and especially in 
the west, as is evident from the occurrence of the 
names Mount Sinai and the desert of Sin. 

The goddess Ishtar, the Venus of the Babylonians, 
was one of the most popular deities in the land, She 
was the queen of the heavens, and also the. goddess 
of war. Her cult was also an importation from the 
west. The name seems to be the feminine of Ashar, 
the chief deity of the Assyrians, who was also an im- 
portation from the west. Ishtar is known in the 
west under the names Ashera and Ashtoreth, and in 
Arabia as Athtara. The peculiar licentious rites of 
the Astarti cult in Canaan were also carried into Baby- 
lonia. 

Amurru, or Awurru, the name which appeared in 
early ages as Urru and Uru, was the chief deity of the 
Amurra (that is, the Amorites), In all ages peoples 
from the west brought into Babylonia fresh importa- 
tions of this worship. Amurru was the lord of the 
mountains. It is not improbable that his worship in 
the high places brought about the introduction of the 
siggurrat, or storied tower, in Babylonia. The influ- 
ence of his worship is especially felt in the history of 
Israel, because that people developed into a nation in 
the land where he was indigenous. 

There were other prominent deities in Hammurabi’ s 
pantheon. After his period, however, the tendency 
was to decrease the number. The chief gods seem 
to have absorbed the minor ones. The tendency to 
approach monotheism, which was enjoyed by the 
Hebrews in the west, seems to have been strong... In 
the Assyrian period some of the rulers used the names 
of only a few of the chief. gods in their inscriptions. 
The number in the Neo-Babylonian period was per- 
ceptably less than in the Assyrian. ‘There are indi- 
cations here and there, especially in hymns addressed 
to one particular deity, that almost seem as if all other 
gods were excluded, It may be found that an indi- 
vidual here and there actually did rise to the concep- 
tion of one god to the exclusion of the others, But 
this would be no proof that the Babylonia religion 
ever rose to this height. — 


The Original Tower of Babel 


Each Babylonian city possessed its temple, which | 


was the all-important building of the city. It 
was maintained by tithing the lands. Hosts of func- 
tionaries are found to have been in connection with 
it. The bulk of the inscriptions recovered from early 
Babylonian ruins contain its administrative records. 
The prominent feature of the temple architecture 
was the siggurrai, or storied tower. The tower of 
E-sagila, Marduk’s temple at Babylon, was the Tower 
of Babel. Like others in the land it rose in a series 
of platforms, one superimposed upon the other, on the 
top of which was the shrine of the patron deity.: -The 
tower in the time of Nebuchadrezzar had seven stages, 
in addition to the platform. upon which the others 
rested. The siggurraé stood in the inner court. The 
outer contained shrines: or chapels devoted to the 
worship of other deities.. It is not improbable that 
the inner court was also filled with shrines. The ex- 
cavations at Nippur revealed one of a’ period about 
two thousand years earlier than that of Nebuchad- 


abies, iid suatiinad.je Mek em, ate: ani teer 
stories. 


customed maerecs Sheer Alchas even. age may 
-have been the originators of the tower, the Baby- 
ray ay came forth from his am be — a sacri- 
ce upon the siggurrat (‘‘ peak’’ e mountains. 

Ca coaoetae ot ten babe onlacohiaiante thered 
-especially from its myths and legends, such as its 
creation story, the Gilgamesh eS See ee is 
the deluge story, and other ds of gods and 
heroes ; also prayers, incantation inscriptions, etc. 

The Babylonian creation myth becomes especially 
-important for the correct in ion of many pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, which are from the same 
source. Not that the biblical 
from the Babylonian, as some ; 
tained, but that it emanated from Palestine or Syria, 
from which the Babylonian was alse derived. 

The deluge story of the Babylonians, which is won- 
derfully similar to the biblical, pointing unmistakably 
to a common origin, but not from Babylonia as has 
been. held by Pan-Babylonists, is also an important 
religious epic. In this story, as well as in other 
sources, we have evidence that the Babylonians be- 
lieved in a- future life. 


No Sabbath in Babylonia 
In this connection it may be asked whether the 
Babylonians observed the Sabbath which figured so 
prominently in the Hebrew religion. Contrary to 
the claims of certain scholars, whose views have been 
so extensively used in, Bible helps, the Sabbath was 
not observed by the Babylonians. .-The nearest ap- 
proach to it is found on a tablet prescribing rules for 
the king on the Ud-khul-gai/, or evil days, observed 
on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, nineteenth, 
and twenty-eighth days of the month. These were 
unfavorable days, when the king or shepherd of the 
people, according to this particular tablet, was re- 
quired to abstain from certain duties, This tablet, 
which was found in the literary library of Ashurbani- 
pal, is at present not confirmed by .others, The 
library was created nearly a century after the, first 
deportation of the Israelites to Babylonia. 
Investigations show that the people of Babylonia 
did not observe a Sabbath, and that we are not in- 
debted to the Babylonian for the blessings of that in- 
stitution. The phrase, Sha-pat-tum-im nu-ukh lid-bi, 
‘* day of appeasement of the heart,’’ found in a sylla- 
bary, is now known to mean that the fifteenth day of 
the month, when the moon was full, was called S4a- 
pattum, and that this day was devoted to the appease- 
ment‘of the deity. The root shadath, ‘‘to rest, 
.desist,’” which belongs to the very marrow of the 
Hebrew tongue, is unknown in the Babylonian lan- 
guage. The fact is that it is somewhat singular that 
no mention of the Sabbath has been found in Babylo- 
nian inscriptions, when we reflect upon the fact that 
many thousands of Jews had been deported to that 
‘land for several centuries before the close of Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian history. ' 
Demonology figured very prominently in the religion 
of the Babylonians. Good and bad spirits were every- 
where lying in wait to attack mankind, Again, it 
may be asked whether the religion of Israel. had been 
‘influenced by this belief. Because a prophet hap- 
pened to mention the 47h, ‘‘ night demons’’ (Isa. 
‘34°: 14), we do not have proof that Babylonian de- 
monology was carried into the religion of the He- 
‘brews. And we ask also whether it is a fact that the 
Hebrew religion had been extensively influenced by 
Babylonian astrology. The injunction against it in 
Deuteronomy 12 ;: 2-7, or the contempt and ridicule 
-of the prophet (Isa. 47 : 13), would surely not support 
this view, In short, the culture and religion of 
Israel, while influenced by all the surrounding na- 
tions, cannot be said to have been developed out of 
‘the Babylonian. And while it has elements in it 
similar to those which are found in the Babylonian, 
it is on a plane infinitely higher in every respect. 
Yaue UNIVERSITY. 
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- “Plans ‘That Have Worked in Other Schools 





* Perfect Class Attendance a Feature 
T= Rally Day service in the Sunday-school offers 
an 


exceptional ty to encourage 
loyalty. athe Sothap achool of the East Alle- 
gheny Avenue Methodist Lpiscopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, makes a special feature of having an honor 
roll for perfect c/ass. attendance at the fall Rally ser- 
vice. 
every scholar present. The recognition for t 
avers, coupler aneths Mes Teer weil wave 
Sunday-school pin. —. 

One of the superintendents of this school writes of 
their Rally Day service ; ‘‘ We have no long speeches ; 
everything is short and to the point, and bears 
directly on an enthusiastic start for the year’s work. 
We always try to arrange our program with the 


_ special idea of giving prominence to both classes and 


scholars that have been faithful during the year."” 
The following is a sample of one of the invitations 
used in this school : - t adt breoli 
East Allegheny Avenue Methodist | 
Episcopal Sunday-School 
Allegheny Avenue near Frankford Avenue 
Dear Friend: You are cordially invited to attend the 
Rally Day Exercises, which will be incomplete without 
you. Your absence may deprive your class of a place on 
the Honor Roll for perfect class attendance. 
Public recognition will be given those who have deen 
perfect in attendance throughout the year. 
Parents are urged to attend the exercises, and their co- 
operation throughout the year is desired. 
Your Superintendents, 
, OHN T. CARSON — 
OHN G. SONNEBORN 
-Rally Day, October 3, 1909 
-.Révs Ay E. Crowell; Pastor °° © S¢: oo Loin to to 


¥ 
A Twentieth Century Crusaders’ Rally 


HE Bible School of the Woodland Presbyterian 
Church, 42d and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
held its Rally Day Exercises last year on the 

last Sunday in September. The speaker was the Rev. 
Samuel Jessup, D. D., the veteran missiona~y to Syria. 
As his subject-was to be ‘‘ How to Enlist,’’ ‘*The 
Twentieth Century . Crusaders’’' card was secured 
(postcard size, 20 cents a dozen, $1.50 a hundred), 
and sounded the following : printed call to every 


? 


member of the school three days in advance of the . 


exercises ; 

‘* Bible Schools everywhere are ‘lining up’ for a 
‘forward march,’ We look for you to ‘fall in line’ 
promptly at 2.45 on Sunday at the Rally Day exercises 
of our school:in the Woodland Church, Dr. Samuel 
Jessup—an old soldier of the Civil War, whom our 
country gave to lead a modern crusade in the Holy 
Land—will address us. Bring your friends with you to 
hear him and _ enjoy the exercises. A reward-will be 
given to every scholar handing in am accurate list of the 
nations represented by the ‘Crusaders’ on this card."’ 

The pastor also preached a short children’s sermon 
at the morning service on the day the exercises were 
held,.and chose as his subject ‘*Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,’’ the hymn which Dr. Jessup and the old 
soldiers had sung more than any other at their en- 
campments. Thus the congregation as a whole became 
interested in the afternoon event, and every one came 


_ in the spirit which such an occasion requires if it is to 


a success, This hymn was used at the exercises, 
along with others. equally appropriate, with a cornetist 
to lead the singing ; and by the time the program of 
song and address and prayer was ended, the school 


was quickened and inspired fora new year’s work in a - 


most encouraging way. 

The idea of the reward offered was not only to utilize 
the instructive value of such a novel card, but also to 
prepare the minds of the scholars for the lesson of the 
exercises arranged for the day. ; 

There were few scholars who did not make som 
effort to study out the nationalities represented, and 
there were eighteen in all who handed in their lists. 

Their lists were then submitted to a Committee of 
three appointed by the Bible School Association, which 
reported.just.one accurate list among the number. 


In 1909, nineteen, classes in this school had. 


silver: 
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The prize, which was announced on the following 
Sunday, was an: enlarged framed copy of «The 
Twentieth Century Crusaders,’’ and, in recognition of 


_the interest every one had taken in the contest, the 


presented the school with a similar copy 
in the names of the three scholars who had received 
honorable mention. 

This picture now hangs in the Junior room of the 
school, where it not only brings continually to 
the yer cw fad ‘the scholars the pleasure and inspira- 
tion of Rally Day 1910, but also remains to represent 
the fact. that every member of: the school is enlisted 
in a world-wide movement’ seeking a world-wide 
conquest.— Zhe Rev. James Ramsay Swain, Phila- 


Using Post-Cards for Invitations 


T-CARD invitations to the Rally Day service 
may be used: in almost endless variety. Here 
is a sample of a simple but effective card that 
was used in. a Congregational Sunday-school .in 


-Buffalo, New York: 





OCTOBER 9, 1910 


ON THE 


ALL 


SQUARE 


Sunday-School of the Niagara Square 
’ * Congregational Church 
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Making the Service Last Two Weeks 


AST year the First Baptist Church of Madison, 
Wisconsin, observed the period from September 
20 to October 2 as its Rally Fortnight The 
program included a missionary address, a men’s 
banquet followed by the organization of a chapter of 
the Baptist Brotherhood, a social afternoon for the 
older members of the congregation, and a Rally 
Social for the entire congregation. ; 
The Sunday-school had a prominent share in this 
Rally period. First came the annual supper and 
rally of the Sunday-school officers and teachers. A 
happy and enthusiastic company of people, ready for 
the work of the fall and winter, sat together at the 
banquet table and listened to two or three brief ad- 
dresses and discussed informally the problems of the 
Sunday-schocl. . One of the important results of this 
meeting was the organization of a teacher-training 
class, Twoclasses have since been organized. Both 
pursue the same course of study. One class meets on 
Tuesday evenings and is composed of the present 
teaching force of the Sunday-school. The other meets 
as one class at the Sunday-school hour, and is com- 
posed of those who expect to become teachers. 


On the morning of Rally Day, Sunday October 2, ° 


the pastor preached on ‘‘The Church's Golden Op- 
portunity.’’ Heshowed that the golden opportunity 
of the modern church lies in the Sunday-school, and 
sounded a call for the earnest support of the Sunday- 
school. - This was followed by the Rally Day gather- 
ing of the Sunday-school. . 
Our Rally Day in the Sunday-school consisted, not 
of an elaborate program, but of the singing of several 
bright songs, of the regular lesson-study period; and 
of a special roll-call, at which each department, from 


“the Cradle. Roll to the Home Department, reported 


its enrolment and attendance for the day. 

The effect of our Rally Fortnight was healthful and 
hopeful. Our school, ‘the largest in the city, started 
on its fall and winter work with a. new momentum. 
— The Rev. Vernon S.-Phillips, Madison, Wis. 






A Program Full of Light 

N THE Rally Day program used last in the 

| First Baptist Sunday-school of: Mitford, New 

- Hampshire, the thought that ‘was emphasized 

throughout was the light that the. gospel message 
brings. Here is the program they used : 


Rally Service 
12.15 P. M, : 
September. 25, 1910 
Let us come before his ce with thanksgiving ; 
Let us make a joyful noise unto him with. psalms. 


I will sing of the lovingkindness of Jehovah for ever : 
With my mouth will I make known. thy-faithfulness to 
all generations. ' 
Blessed is the man that feareth Jehovah, 
Thai delighteth greatly in his commandments, 
His work is honor and majesty; _ 
And his righteousness endureth for ever, © 


Our rally thought : 

**God calls us to be witnesses. What does it require to 
be a witness? First, you must know some thing, and, then 
tell it. Is there any one who cannotde that? Have Jesus 
Christ in your soul, and a tongue to tell it. Belief in the 
heart and confession with mouth—that makes a witness,’’— 
A. T. Pierson, 


Ve are seen as lights in the world, holding forth the word 
of life. 

Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather even reprove them. 

I am. the : light .of the wofld: he that. felloweth. me 
shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have thc 
light of life, 

Let your — shine before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven. 

Oh, send out thy light and thy truth ; 

Let them lead me ; 

Let them bring me unto thy holy hill, and to thy 
tabernacles, 

Let your loins be girded about, and your lamps burning. 

The lamp of the body is the eye : if thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of dark- 
ness. If therefore the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is the darkness ! 

Make me to understand the way of thy-precepts : 

So shall 1 meditate on thy wondrous works, 

The opening of thy words giveth light ; 

It giveth understanding unto the simple. 

Ve are the light of the world. 

Lo, I am With you always, even unto the end of the world. 

My.God shall supply every need of yours according to his 
riches in glory in Christ Jesus. ~- 

Now unto him that is able te guard you from stumbling, 
and to’ set you before the presence of his glory without 
blemish in exceeding joy, to the only God our Saviour, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, majesty, domin- 
ion and power, before all time, and ‘now, and for ever- 
more, Amen. , 


The Gloria. 


The’ Work and the Reward: 
The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life ; 
And he that is wise winneth souls. 


And when the chief Shepherd shall be manifested, ye shall 
receive the crown of glory that fadeth not away, 


Roll-call of Classes—Primary Seng. 

Alaskan Trip—Conducted by Mrs. James Mc Whiannie. 
Offering for our work in Kodiak. “ 

The Harvest of Light—Pastor. 


Fling out the |.anner ! let it float 
Skyward and seaward, high and wide ; 

The sun, that lights its shining folds, 
The Cross, on which the Saviour died. 


The ‘Alaskan Trip’’ was the story of a visit that 
Mrs. McWhinnie had recently made to Alaska, and 
she told especially of the work of an orphanage in 
Kodiak to the support of which the school had con- 
tributed. A special missionary offering for this work 
was taken at the Rally Day service, and more than 
$50 was contributed: et 












The Lesson Pilot 

Re Bee By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 

Getting Started in Class 

HAT do we mean when we say that we ought 
to ‘‘surrender” our lives to Christ ? What 
does the word ‘‘ surrender” mean, in its simple 
etymology? What percen of church mentbers in 
the average American ch should you sa 


honestly and unconditionally surrendered their lives 
to the mastery of Christ ? 


hat results are likely to. 
: follow in the life-of one who has thus eneuninak ? 


Surrender is from three Latin» words, super, over; 


red, back; and do, to give. - It; means, to give back . 


to one who is over us; to return to one who has 
authority over us that which belongs to him. See 
whether that fits our idea of surrender to Christ. 

There are a great many of us in Christ’s church 
whe think we know pretty welh what the meaning of 
surrender is, yet who have a good deal to learn about 
it. Perhaps the true story of three young Hebrew 
business men in @ Pe land can teach us more 
than we have yet learned about this word. = 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Tue Unsurrenperep Lire.—For a man of. real 


greatness, as the world uses that word, we shall not 
often find one whe is a more striking type of the un- 
surrendered life than was Nébuchadnezzar at the: 
time ef the incident now before us. A revealing, 
character sketch of this “ Giant'of Babylon " is given. 
by Mr. Clow on page 419 of this issue. Tell the, 
p<, he something of his tremendous achievements. 

But now he has come to a point where self-exploita- 
tion has become a positive obsession. of his life. No 
matter whether the golden statué was of a god or, of 
himself, whether the plan was his own or suggested 
to him by others, this is still true. 
of the statue,—see Professor Beecher, on verse 1, 
and President Sanders’ 34 paragraph. The signifi- 
cance of the king's ; , ad why the order was, 
thus issued, are points discussed in Dr. Sanders’ roth 
paragraph and Mr, Ross’ 2d paragraph. 

It was a tremendously representative gathering 
that was assembled to honor the statue of the king., 
Dr. Sanders’ 4th paragraph touches on this, and 
Professor Beecher's comment on verses 2-3. 

Thus did the self-esteem of a great, strong, noble- 
spirited, large-hearted man take the reins and drive 
him, making itself his absolute master. The 8th 
patagraph of Mr. Clow’s article makes this very 
clear. He was paying the penalty of an unsurren- 
dered life. No life is so miserable as the life that 
demands self-satisfaction. 

Tue SuRRENDERED Lirs.—How fortunate. those 
young Jews were!’ They had been in training now 
for years in letting self go. ‘They had been stripped 
bare and cut down to the roots, like the clematis in 
Miss Lovett's effective illustration (4th paragraph). 
‘Phey had lost their homeland years before ; and one 
of their first acts in their new home had béen one of 
self-surrender : we studied about it last week. 
were no longer boys, but responsible business men 
(Beecher, 1st paragraph). eir life of unselfish, 
non-*' grafting’ success angered some crooked asso- 
ciates, naturally, which accounts for the action of 
certain Chaldeans (Beecher, on vs. 8-12). The in- 
fluence of such corrupt advisers on a king is shown 
by Dr. Mackie. For they had been unwilling, of 
course, to obey Nebuchadnezzar’s edict. 

Why was the prescribed punishment so severe? 
See Professor Beecher, on verses 4-6. - 

Nebuchadnezzar's 
his enraged and wholly changed attitude toward the 
three men who had been his friends and co-workers 
of years. fe had changed’; they were unchanged ; 
Mr. Ridgway’s 1st paragraph makes a point here. 

The three Jews had had to choose between self 


and God long ago ; and their choice was a fixed and - 


rmanent one.’ In it they had surrendered self, 
y as well as-spirit, to God's will and God’s mas- 
tery. They knew that God could and would delivor 
their bodies if he —-. best ; and they knew also 
that he might not think best. Hence t uiet an- 
swer of superb, selfless faith which they made. 

The self-dedication and faith of the three to God is 
treated in Mr. Ross’ 4th paragraph and Dr. Sanders’ 
11th paragraph. ‘The case of a modern Chinese 
Shadrach is described in Mr. Pierson’s 4th paragraph ; 
and the fact that these men did not bargain with 
God, but were entirely ready for death if it should be 
his will, is commented on in his last paragraph, Ef- 
fective illustrations of the faith of the three are given 
in the 2d to 5th paragraphs of the Rouwnd-Table. 
Good questions on the fiery trial and its golden re- 
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have’ 


For light on these. 
points,—the origin ‘of the plan and the significance, 


They: 


isonous self-esteem shows in : 
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L’S COMPANIONS IN THE: FIERY FURNACE 


Daniel 3. Commit verses 17, 18 


Golden Text: The Lord is my helper; I will not fear: what shall man do unto me ?—Hebrews 13:6 


Then Mptracceed-pest aes in Dis app one fume commented 
to Sha’drach, Me’shach, and -ne-go. Then they 
brought these men before the king. 14 Neb-u-chad-nez’ 


\ no 

matter. 17 3 1f it be se, our God whom we sérve is able to 

deliver'us from the burning fiery furnace ; and he will deliver 

usout’of thy erin 18 But if not, be it known unto 
not 


thee, O king, that we ponaies 
golden which thou set, ; 
19 Then was Neb-u-thad-neg’zar fall of and the 
of his visage was. a 
should heat the furnace seven times more than it was wont to 
be heated. 20 And he commanded certain mighty men that 
eS ee ey fe ed oleat vat ogg 
ané@ to cast ° e! mace. 21 
‘Then these men were bound in their hosen, thar Stunics, and 
t 


§ 
E 
: 
= 


slew those men that took up 
-bed’+ne-go. And 


shach, and 23 these 
three men, Sha’drach, Me’shach, and A-bed’-ne-go, fell down 
bound into the midst of the burning fiery‘furnace. 
aq ‘Fhen Neb-u-chad-nez‘zar the king was astonished, and 
rose up in haste; he spake and said unto his counsellors; Did 
not we cast three men bound into the midst of the fire? They 
answered and said unto the king, ‘True, O king. 25 He an- 
swered and said, Lo, I see four men loose, walking’ in the 
midst of the fire, and they have no hart; and ‘the aspect of 
the fourth is like a son of the “26 ‘Then Neb-u-chad- 
nez'zar came near to the * mouth of the burning fiery furnaee : 
he spake and said, Sha’drach, Me’shach, and A-bed’-ne-go, 
ye servants of the Most High God, come. forth, and come 
hither. ‘Thea Sha’drach, Me’shach, and A-bed’-ne-go came 
forth out of the midst of the fire. And the satraps, the 
deputies, and the governors, and-the king's counsellors, being 
gathered together, saw these men, that the fire had’no power 
upon their bodies, nor was the Faiped of their head singed, 
neither were their hosen changed, nor ‘had the- smell of fire 
on them. ©“ HOOT BERT 4 3 
28 Neb-u-chad-nez’zar spake and said, Blessed be the God 
of Sha’drach, Me’shach, and A-bed’-ne-go, who hath sent his 
angel, and delivered his servants that trusted’in him, and have 
changed the king's word, and have yielded their bodies, that 


they might not sefve nor worship any god, except their own 
God, i 


1 Or, we are not careful “* Or, Behold, our God &c. Or, If our 
God whom we serve be abie todeliver us, he will deliver us from 
o.. and out of thy hand, O king * Or, turdans 4 Aram. door: 


Zhe American Revision copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 








sults, then and now, are given in Mr. Wells’ Nov- 


elty. ' 

Rates LEARNING. WHaT SurrenpDER Is. — The 
strange thing about surrender-is that we can always 
learmmore about it, and that we never begin to un- 
derstand its:meaning until after we have honestly 
surrendered so far as we know how. 

Try:to imagine the thoughts and feelings of those 
three men as they stood, with a Fourth, in the midst 
of the cruel, devouring, furious. fire, yet absolutely 
unharmed and untouched by it. Did they congratu- 
late themselves just then, do you think, on fheir 
power? Did they count it an evidence of their right- 
eousness that they were thus safeguarded? 
they thinking of how much more respect people would 
now show them, after this cecurrence? Ordo you 
think they were overwhelmed by these two things : 
an utterly new consciousness of God’s love and 

wer, and their own absolute helplessness and un- 

eserving worthlessness in his presence. 

In the midst of the murderous yet harmless fire 
those men learned for the first time the real meaning 
of surrender. //ere they had to let everything go 
but God. Their own so-called points were 
burned to an instant ash in that furnace. So was 
their sin.. Their selves, good and bad, went as nothb- 


ing, and there was nothing now for them as life and - 


in life but God. - And there! was a sermon preached 


that day because three men had let God. have his full . 


way withthem. That always means a sermon, anda 
powerful one. 

That is the sort of-surrender Christ asks of us. 
Have we made it? Have we let him take all there 
is of us, and put it all to death, in a completeness of 
surrender that is beyond our own power to make ? 
Have we asked him to make Paul's word in Gala- 
tians 2 ; 20 the master-truth of our life ? seek 

Only when we have, can Christ use us to sweep 
aside opposition to himself in the lives of others, as 
Nebuchadnezzar was. swept into the truth. ‘God 
will never use you as @ soul-winner until he has a// 
there is of you: NEvzR!” coin 





some 
en service. Weshould think of them not as young 


-serve thy gods, nor worship: the 


fury, form. 
changed against Sha'’drach, Me’shach, and 
A-bed’-ne-go : therefore he spake, and commanded that they ~ 


. Mediterranean. 


. traditionally they believed in humbug, and bs that 
ul. 


ere. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
IME.—Some date this incident in the eighteenth 


year of Nebuchadnezzar, while his were 
he final siege SF ioony veg _Itoccurred after 
Daniel's com for in the 


y8, but as responsible business men. 


Verse 1.—Of gold: Not necessarily a solid mass 
of gold, Yap merely covered with —Three- 
score cubits... six cubits: By the usual cubit meas- 
ure about 90 feet high and 9 feet thick. But possibly 
cab or ye Seeishess Apogee rte aad 
cubit, , y it may have been a 
cubit much longer.—He set it up; Ostensibly tor 
perpages, of religious wore see verses ‘. 12, 18). 

‘ossibly a mere matter of bighead—the king pro- 
peer By creed supreme in the matter of the gods 
whom his subjects shall worship. Possibly a test of 
ere as when some administration in Japan has 
tested the loyalty of Christian ere by requiring 
them to worship theemperor. ‘‘ Chaldeans” (verses 
8-12 ef. Dan. 6 : 4 ff) had compet to find a test by 


hich could get ri hom thé 
hated, wot had successfully Spnaaled te the kings 
vanity in order to accomplish their ob 


Verses 2-3.—Provinces; Political divisions of the 
empire. The word is used in the Bible in. speakin 
of the kingdom of Ahab, and of the Babylonian an 
Persian dominions, hig eae political divisions are 
spoken of as provinces, ylon, Elam, Media (Dan. 
3: I, 12, 30; 8 ; 2; Ezra 6: 2, etc.), but asmall politi- 
cal Rene. poe for example, is also spoken of as 
a province (Ezra 5 ;,8cf. 2:1; Neh, ©: 33 11 :.3). 

hat is'in the Bible called a province is ordinarily 
governed by a ‘‘captain” ora ‘‘governor” (sar or 

ckhakh), not by creer (1 Kings 20: 14, 15, 17, 19; 

isther fr; 3; 16; 3:12; 8: 9; 9: 3). Nehemiah was 
“governor” of the provitice of Ft ¢Néh. 5 : 14). 


> ‘Tt‘is @ mistake to identify the ocx, MBs basher gl with 


the satrapies established by Darius Hystaspis. Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s empire extended from the Tigris to the 
As to its divisions and its organiza- 
tion our information is scanty. 

Verses 4-6,—Peoples, nations, languages; The 
empire of Nebuch r was made up of people of 
different races, and different political organizations, 
and speaking different languages. ‘Their representa- 
tives had now. been ehaoealh at the command of the 
emperor.—A burning frery furnace: Refusal to 
obey would be open rebellion and public defiance of 
the sovereign: This would naturally call for the 
severest punishment. 

Verses 8-12.—Chal/deans : Properly the name of a 
country and the race inhabiting it, Nebuchadnezzar 
and Belshazzar being kings of a:Chaldean dynasty 
reigning in Babylon (Dan. 1 : 4; :5 : 30; 9:1).. Un- 
der this dynasty the name is also given to one class 
of practitioners of the magic arts (Dan. 2: 2, 19; 4: 
73; 5:.7,.11). .Sometimes the Chaldean magi are 
mentioned alone, apparently as. favorites, and as 
standing for all the c Laie magi (Dan. 2: 4,5; 3: 
8). They were men of culture and influence, though 





creed their fathers and they had been success In 
a general way Daniel and his companions were of 
their class (Dan. 1: 20; 2; r2ff), and had su 

them in scholarship, and were now serving the king- 
dom with an ability and faithfulness that were a 
reproach to all who were less able and faithful. Pre- 
sumably also their fidelity stood in the, way. of selfish 
schemes on the part of the Chaldeans. See under 
verse 1.— Certain Jews whom thou hast appointed: 
Note the insinuation, and their throwing the respon- 
sibility for these Jews upon the king, 

Verses 16-18.—J/ it b¢ so: They do not know 
whether their God will rescue them from the threet- 
ened death, or will give them the honor of dying or 
him. They only know that he is able, and that he 
will. do what is best,—But zf not: This, is the most 
important clause in the whole narrative. Their faith 
consisted in a self-committal to the right, whatever 
the result might be. 

Verses 25-26.—A. son.of the gods: Having an as- 
ap such as one might expect incase one saw a god.— 

¢ servants of the Most High God: The Aramaic 
word here translated ‘‘most high” is used eleven 
times in Daniel, unifermly denoting Jehovah. In 
the mouth of Nebuchadnezzar the word is expressly 
a recognition of Jehovah; like the phrases in vs. 28, 29. 

Verse 28.—Have yielded their bodies: 'The most 
extreme test of fidelity is the yielding, of one’s body, 
either for death or for service. 


Avusurn, N. Y. 
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fhe Divine Companion — 


ng yr the! Rees G. "AG! Jolindton Reis’ 


= 
ee ee , i 
ate free neering ty mene 3p Isaiah - 


burned, neither 


person represented by the image. set Nebu- 
chadrezzar, We are not told what on god’s 
‘name, nor even whether the image was meant to 
a a. or was the image of the king him- 
Fal ga Rie exsotets ny te ned to 
nors. y is probably 
ing out the naked fact of the nature of idola 


nfounded tien 
OF spirituality to it, By saying that what the heathen 


w ‘% not the idol, k ice! - whom the idol 
represents. But’as a matter of fact this does not 
change.the nature. of idolatry, it is only to trace the _ 


idot back from the Sarge Bh pony of art to the. 


workshop of the mind. r way idolaters 


wership a man-made god ; and it is this which the. 


Bible everywhere atid uncompromisingly condemfs. 


— vee eats i ba ont og : uM — 
imse Uf. transfigured, magn ; their worship: 
isa pa evant of>his pride: It is,'then, a matter’ 


- of indifference realty whether the image set up by 


Nebuchadrezzar was-Bel's, Nebo’s, or his own.in. 
name:: at bettem it was his own aithority which he. 
fain would have reach to the inmost sanctities of 


conscience and heart. The pride which makes for 


religious tyranny is in us all, in our impatience of 
contradiction, our hot desire to see our opinion’ pre- 
vail, our intolerance of men‘s worship of anything 
with which we are not identified, potas stop 
ews To WorsHip.. We- 
that there is a ie tor ale hich : 


iw,” 


I. Tue Rervusau or THE 
must not fi 


= 


l; and tyranncts—for 


:*is proud; ; +, fed 
i Webuchatireage:'s own i een a revolt 


moae may have: Soon S53) 
‘against the’orthodox paganisin‘of his day; And it cer-: - 
‘ tainly leoks like an innovation—and proud’ non-con-, 


*-formity: is sometimes very ready to turn persecutor. 
The Quakers in New England were harried and per- 
secuted’' by men whose very presence in the country 
was due to their own or 
against the very tyranny they were themselves prac- 
tising. : 

But the silent, grave, valoreus resistance of Shad- 
rach, Meshach,; and Abednego was not of this wilful 
sort. There is nothing grander in the history of 
religious testimony than the answer of these men to 
the king, given in verses 17 and i8. Note especially 
the ‘*But if not.” There is no presuming on wiiat 
God may do; but a trust in him and in the worth of 
a conscience void of’ offense that goes beyond death 
and isan absolute self-commitment into God's hand. 
It is this kindof faith that God loves to honor : the 
faith that.trusts God more than life itself: ** Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” The best ele- 
ments im human progress have been-secured through 
the splendid. courage of men like these ; and out of 
any class of boys or girls God may be raising..up 

' such valiant soldiers of freedom. The foundations 
of this kind of valor are laid in an intelligent convic- 
tion that the sacred sphere of conscience in me men 
have no right to invade with deman¢+that ‘I ‘shall 
bow now to this and now to that colossal thing claim- 
ing to be a god—whether it be vice, or wealth, or 
fame, or power ; and every child should be taught 
that he pecsecoss these inalienable rights of a con- 
science dedicated to God. But the conscience obtains 


its rights, let us remember, only through its prior 


self-dedication, 


III. Tue Deuiverance. Of the dramatic story of 


the miraculous rescue from the flames, by far the 
most startling element is the figure of the Fourth in 
the furnace, whose form is like ‘‘*the Son of God.” 
It is plain that we are not justified in rendering this 
phrase in what may be ed a Christian sense : it 
means no more than ‘‘a son of the 
Person is identified by the king later as the “‘ angel 
of the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego.” 
But this fact adds to the wonder of the presence of 
this Figure in the story. Surely the king’s recogni- 
tion of the Companion is a vivid representation of 
the fact that everywhere, even in heathenesse, there 
is ‘an instinct that when men suffer wrongfully, for 
righteousness’ sake, they are sustained by something 
more than the ‘‘ approval of their conscience,”—they 
are in a real sense not alone, but are supported by 
an actual Divine Presence. Zhe idea of a Divine 
Companion is an instinct and a hope before it be- 
Comes @ religious dogma, Our Lord Jesus Christ 


eir father’s noble protest. 


s,” and the’ 
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came forth from the invisible Father to assure us of 


. the validity of that, net, and to educate it. .He 
» himself lived here on the Accompanied. Life : 
**I am. not alone, because the Father is with me.” 


And whosoever will may now bid farewell to soli- 

tude, and possess both in trial and in joy the blessing 

of a healing and saving Divine Companionship. 
MonrReat, Can. ‘ 


bp. ie LL 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Je and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Cor tion in Beyrout 


3 thy O king, hast made a decree... . There are 


certain Jews (vs. 10, 12). The capricious abso- 
lutism Oriental ruler caused him to be sur- 
rounded by men who became very subtle and skilful 


i serge art of flattery, and who knew how to arouse 


n and suggest what punishment should 


; indignatio 
vine be inflicted. Such men catered to the whims and 


passions of their master, and by their resourcefulness 
and apparent devotion to his comfort and welfare 
became the king’s confidential advisers. They were 
thus able to exercise over all who wished to approach 
the throne and obtain office an authority by which 
they accumulated enormous personal wealth. In the 
present instance the majesty of the king’s authority 


is brought face to face with the contemptible opposi- 


tion that had defied it, the religious scruples of ‘‘ cer- 
tain Jews.” “4 ve tha 


The God That Is Able to Deliver 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning: # 
By. Delavan, Leonard Pierson. 


HAT acontrast there was between the God of 

.the Hebrews and the image that Nebuchad- 

..« » ‘mezzar, the king,’ had'set up ! 
goldowed its ness entirely’ to man, and-the de- 
cree to worship it was a human.decreé. In reality it 
was the king who, wanted worship and.obedience. 
He made the image ; he set it up; he sent to call the 
worshipers, and. proclaimed the rules: of worship; he 
demanded. the explanation for refusal, and:in anger 


-dectared the penalty..'-Nebuchadnezzar.-was greater 
than’ the intage or than the god which ‘it, represented, . 
' ‘VPs God of ‘thé Hébrews, ‘oi the- contrary, owed 


none of his greatness to man. No stétue ninety feet” 


high was needed to prove his majesty; nio' gold could 
adil to’ his glory; né king's décree could jmorehee or 
diminish the duty of men.to worship him. It is Je- 
heyah God who makes his worshipers great. He 
alone is able to punish and to deliver. 

. The difference between the deities of the heathen 
and the true God is eternal. The gods of India and 
China, Japan and Africa, are man-made deities, and 


are great in proportion to the greatness of the men 
are worshiped according to — 


who make them. The 
human ordinances, and failure to do so is punished 
by human laws. The Lord Jesus Christ, whom the 
missionaries preach, does not depend on man for his 
eatness ; he is God, and it is he who makes his fol- 
lowers great, and is able to punish disobedience and 
to reward and deliver'those who trust inhim. True 
religion cannot be established or abolished by human 
decree. Persecutions and'torture are the result, not 
of zeal for God, but of zeal for human authority. 
The power of God to deliver has been revealed in 
countless cases in church and’ missionary, history. 
Dr. A. W.. Peill of China tells of a young man in 


"Yen San who became a Christian against the wishes 


of his father. According to Chinese custom, the 
father-has power of life and death over his children, 
and this Chinese father became enraged and com- 
manded his son to renounce Christ and burn incense 
at the ancestral tablet, or be buried alive. The day 
of the test arrived, and the young man was’led to the 
edge of the open grave. ‘* Will yeu give up your 
Christianity ?” demanded the father. - ‘‘I cannot. 
I can die at your command, but I cannot deny Christ.” 
Then the unexpected. happened: the father broke 
down and wept, and told his son to return home; 


since there must be a reality in a God who could give - 


him power to face death so calmly. 

The result of the steadfastness in the Hebrews in 
Babylon, and in others since their day, is seen in 
strengthened faith, in enemies put to silence, and at 
times in wonderful deliverances, and in rulers them- 
selves being led to proclaim liberty to worship Jeho- 
vah. “But not always does God give deliverance from 
physical persecution and death. True faith and loy- 
alty are shown by confidence in God's power, but 
also by readiness to trust him’ and be loyal even 
though pain and death should follow obedience. The 
three Hebrews made no bargain with God, but they 
were ready to stake all on him. How much are we 
ready to risk—of money, reputation, life—to show 
our confidence in God and his power tosave? Do 
we. really believe that it is better to walk with God in 
the furnace of ‘affliction than to-walk without him in 
the company of princes and kings ? 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


when 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Backbone,— Zhen they brought these men before 
the king (v.13). The was mad, Only a little 
while ago he was all smiles as they stood re him, 
promising apprentices, And right here is the hard 
pull of this testing. The king had been so good to 
them, Yet they are the same nickel steel men, Still 
purposing in their hearts. Same old scruples. Same 
old trust. Some one asked Alexander the Great the 
secret of his success. ‘* Not wavering,” replied Alex- 
ander. There these young forei stood, when 
all the rest bowed dewn. You saw them at the train- 
ing table last week. Fellows whocancut th out. 

is kind stand when all the rest go down. hat’s 
an angry king! No power on earth can harm the 
stand-erect man. The names of these three young 
men who were not afraid to stand for their religion 
have sounded like musie all down the centuries. 


' Money Making.—Our God whom we serve is able 
(vy. 17). Nebuchadnezzar is still with us. The ‘‘im- 
of gold” is the Almighty Dollar. “ Bow down 


band plays or Ili ——”. And all the world 
hadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 


nego. - se fellows go into the ministry, Y. M. C. A. 
secretaryships, . college professorships, scientific 
or similar vocations where they can serve ‘their 


fellows, and where neither palaces nor automobiles 
ever tres Nebuchadnezzar rages, but the mis- 
sionary packs his traps for his seven years’ ‘* seven 
eated” service, coring, 'tMy God whom I 
serve is able.” The Y. M.C. A, secretary sees other 
fellows all around him going into ‘business and get- 
ting rich. He works long hours and: gray for 
, knowing there is littlé use for‘old men secreta- 
He keeps erect, and goes into his furnace say- 
ing, ‘* My God is able.” - And history proves that He 
is. Don't you fellows think you are simply readin 
ancient histery. The Hebrew trilogy: plays itself 
wherever this old book.is leved, and Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s furnace is never empty (2 Sam. 24: 24; Acts 
20 : 24). od vokietey bint 
What Is It ?— Bound... and... cast into the... 
Surnace (v.21). Go dowt.to the mill and look at.the 
open hearths. A furnace like this means a painless 
death. Do you sneer at the mizgacle?' Pray, what is 
fire? Is it something, or just a color ? See it fioping 
here and there over the log on. the g on .frosty 
mornings. Playing on -the wick at night. Roaring 
through the‘furnace: Eating upvacity:' What is it, a 
chemical reaction, a mechanical rmance, ‘Or a 
miracle? Water puts it out. Se does salt. Where does 
it go to when it goes out? Cut off the oxygen and 
ou can’t have any fire. What is oxygen? They give 
it to sick folks tokeepthem.fromdeath. And fire dies 
without it. Until you smart fellows can tell what fire 
really is, I wouldn't question the ability of the Mas- 
ter Chemist to walk whom he chooses through his own 
gop He dcesn’t do it nowadays, but we don’t 
ave Jerusalemsand Babylons nowadays. The world 
has moved up (Isa. 50: 11). 


Through the Furnace.—/ see.four men... walking 
in the midst-of the fire(v.25). ** Where two or three 
are gathered together in nry name, there am I in the 
midst of them” (Matt. 18:20). You always think of 
this promise on a stormy’ night in 2 ae men 
But why. not in the fiery fiirnace? This one here, or 
that one up at your house. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether you can see.Him or not. He is always 
there... Maybe when you get into a seven times hotter 
furnace you will really see him. Paul did. Read 2 
Corinthians 12: 1-11. Other furnace folks have 
claimed to see Him, I have already told you about 
Mime: es Jim” with a broken back in. Phoenixville 
hospital. Some of you made him. happy by writing 
him. Littlé Frank: Force. Maybe that is what he 
meant when he said I. had never seen Jesus. Bible 
miracles are never any trouble forme: Bigger ones 
every i Wireless. Sunlight on street corners at 

e 


night. tmos buttles.. Vacyum keeps the heat 
away. God does on a big scale what man does on a 
small scale... Maybe we shall all. be walking throngh 


furnaces ourselves some day. I once saw some fire 
apparatus. for such a purpose. Did you ever hear of 
liquid air? Three hundred degrees below zero. 


Unconvincing.— Blessed be the Gad of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego (v. 28), This was just the 
kind of God that suited so big a man. as Ne adnez- 
zar. Does he suit you? ButI want you to notice that 
this greet public miracle did not turn all Babylonia 
to Jehovah (Luke 16: 31). Miraculous deliverances 
have never won men to God.- If any three of you 
Christian fellows should walk unharmed through an 
open hearth furnace in full swing, how many in 

tesville would join church on the strength of the 
miracle? But if all you church-members, from the 
office to the cinder bank, would just settle down to 
live Christianity, the whole tewn—Jews and all— 
would be in the church in a year. This was why the 
church grew so fast in its early days. The world saw 
a fourth oné in the bonfire and in the arena. Let’s 
all get together and try Christianity some day. 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 
A teacher in lowa finds the Underwood 
views so helpful in her class that she 
wants other classes in the Sunday-school 
to share them. “ My class is made up 
of young people of twelve to fourteen,” 
she tes. “ They study the steréo- 
graph with increas 
t is passed around among the other 
classes. Itisa no wpe owe to me, and 
I believe to the whole , in studying 
the lessons.” to" ry 
two new stereographs cost cents 
are called for with the seremebes age 
Pte avers will call for eleven (cost $1.83). 
tereoscope, cents. Express or e 
repaid. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
school ‘Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. { 


HE Hebrew people who had so won- 
derful a command of lan uage had 
Smee OF a ag om bn ions 

- drawing. ‘The law against re s 
sculptures prevented them also from develop- 
ing pictorial art of their own, . But, as it 

. happens, a Persian or Babylonian sculptor 

who lived at nearly the same period as 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego (prob- 
ably a little later) has left us a very lifelike 
portrait of a soldier of those times. The 
portrait was found, some years ago, among 
the ruins of a palace at Persepolis, owned by 
Babylon’s conqueror, King Darius. ‘The 
original stone panel is now in the British 
Museum at London; many other museums 
have casts made from it. Any can see 
it, anywhere, by using a stereograph. - 

The soldier is a grave, bearded fellow, 
wearing a helmet; he stands grasping the 
vertical shaft of a long spear. A bow and a 
quiver full of arrows are borne by. one shoul- 
der, His ‘‘ uniform,’’ so to speak, is oddly 
different from what most twentieth century 
soldiers would consider convenient, but you 
can see that the sculptor liked it because. it 
gave him a chance.to try the difficult prob- 
lem of making artificially cut ridges and de- 
pressions in a pi i stone suggest soft 


ece oO 
curving folds of cloth, that hang and swing 
in response to a manly stride. 

4 It ig quite likely that he Babylonian 

sguards who lost their oWifi lives (Dai: 3 : 32) 

‘while carrying out the sentence on Shad- 
rach, Mes a. ‘and Abednego may have 
been men of this type, It is more than 
likely that other soldiers of this same sort 
afterward carried to far parts of the great 
empire the story of the heroic steadfastness 
of those three Hebrews, and of their strange 
deliverance by Jehovah. Soldiers in those 
days, moving about as they did from one 
province to another, were archaic subsitutes 
for the Associated Press! When they indi- 
vidually awoke to enthusiastic partisanship 
about the news they carried, they became 
unofficial missionaries. Only a few hundred 


years later than the time of ‘the three heroes) 


and the time when this soldier-figure was 
carved, believers in the God of the Hebrews 
were to be found scattered over the lands of 
the vast Persian empire, among people who 
had not a drop of Abraham’s blood ‘in their 
veins. Descendants of old Hebrew captives 
were doubtless directly resposible for most 
of the spread of the faith in Jehovah, yet 
soldiers like this one, belonging to pagan 
armies, probably did their share in spreading 
the light. 

To see the sculptured guard for yourself, 
use a stereograph entitled ‘‘A soldier of 


King Darius, sculptured 2,400 years ago, in |; 


the royal palace at Persepolis.’’ 
R : 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 


plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those ‘that come out of the contributors’ 
Personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 

Better than Beating the Ra — The 
Lord is my helper (Golden Text). It is a 
beautiful trip up and down the St. Lawrence ; 
but the trip back makes it impossible for the 
boat to beat against the rapids, so it is lifted 
in the locks from one level to the next higher. 
We find it easy floating down life’s current, 
but-when the time comes to pull up stream 
against the rapidly flowing current of life it 
needs more than our own strength to master 


interest, and then | 
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situation, so we are lifted 
Arms.—/uniata Rohrbac 
ton, D. C. The Expositor. 


A. Martyr’s Smile.—7%e Lord is my. 
helpe: ; I wiil not fear: what shall man do 
unto me? (Golden Text.) Miss Clara Leffin- 
well, missionary to China, gi.es the follew- 
ing account of deliverance from death by the 
Boxers : ‘There was a iady missionary whom 
a Boxers told-to kneel down and have her 


Washing-. 


and actually smiled. As she looked at him a 
moment, thus smiling, it seemed as if his face 
began to change and to reflect the smile. 
He stepped back a little and then continued 
to withdraw, together with his companions, 
until after a little they all fled, leaving the 
missionary ladies alone. As the Boxers 
were rapidly going away, the leader turned 
‘and said to the : *You cannot die, You 
(are immortal.’ If her face had shown fear, 
they would have killed her without hesitation. 
I suppose that smile seemed supernatural, 
She afterward said, ‘I did not know that I 
smiled.’’’—AMrs. R. W. Lowe, Delevan, 
N.Y. From Life of Missionary Clara 
Lefinwell. | 


God’s Care in — The Lord is my 
helper; Iwill not fear: what shall man do 
unto me? (Golden Text.) .- A-- Japanese 
police officer had two little daughters who 
were extremelv timid. One evening. after 
the servants had gone out, he wished to have. 
a message delivered at a house about a. "| 
ter of a mile away. He could not leave to 
deliver it himself, and was much disturbed 
because he could find no one to carry_it. 
Iie was greatly surprised when the Title 
girls offered to take it; but, ae it 
would do them good to conquer their 
timidity, allowed them to go. They set out 
fearlessly, hand-in-hand. When they re- 
turned their father looked at them curiously, 
and asked, ‘‘ Were you not afraid? ’’ ** Oh, 
no!’’ they replied; ‘‘ at the mission school 
the teacher said God would take care of us 
whenever we asked him, so before we started 
we went upstairs and asked him not to let 
any one hurt .us, and then we just,teustéd 
him, and there .was nothing to be afraid of.”* 


The father decided that a religion that could |" ’ 


make his little girls so brave was worth 
knowing about, and, as a result of -his in- 
quiries, he became an earnest Christian.— 
Stetson K. Ryan, Middletown, Conn, From 
an address by the Rev, Frank Briggs, a Bap- 
tist missionary in Japan. 


Why Not Afraid?—7%e Lord is my 
helper; 1 will not fear: what shall man 
do unto me ? (Golden Text.) The wife of a 
naval officer was sitting in the cabin near 
him during a dreadful storm. | She was filled 
with alarm for thé safety of thé vessel, and 
was so surprised at his serenity that she cried 
out, ** My-dear, are you not afraid? How 
is it possible that you can be so calm in such 
a terrible storm?’’ Rising from his chair he 
drew his sword, and pointing it at the breast 
of his wife exclaimed : ‘* Are you not afraid 
of that sword?’’ She instantly answered, 
**No.’” **Why?’’ said the officer. _*‘ Be- 
cause I kiow it is in the hand of my hus- 
band, and he loves me too well to hurt me.”’ 
**'Then,’’ said he, ** remember I know whom 
I believe, and that he holds the winds in his 
fists, and the’ waters in the hollow of his 
hands,’’— Zhe Rev. C. H. Kilmer, Mecklen- 
burg, N.Y. From The Expositor. 


What God Would Lose.—He will de- 
liver us out of thy hand, O hing. But if 
not, be it known «nto thee, O king, that we 
will not serve thy gods (vs. 17, 18). An old 
Scotch woman. was once approached by a 
minister, after the strictest sect a Calvinist, 
on the subject of her soul’s salvation. One 
who was present at the interview relates the 
following: Minister: ‘‘ Janet, what would 
op say if, after all God has done for. you, 

e should d you into. hell?” . Janet: 
**E’en as he-likes. If he does, he’ll lose 
mair than I’ll do.’’ At first thought the 
old woman’s words. seemed irreverent. 
They were, however, uttered with the deep- 
est reverence. As the narrator of the inci- 
dent commented: ‘‘ Like the Psalmist she 
could say, ‘I on thy word rely.’’’ It is 
plain that the three faithful servants before 
the heathen king had much at stake, —their 
lives; but. did not God have. much more at 
stake ?— The Rev. R. S. Satterfield, Cordell, 
Oklahoma. From The Visitor. The prise 
Sor this week is awarded to this. ilisstration. 





€ad cut off. ‘Ine lady knelt as told, but as | POW 
she did so, she looked up into the man’s face. of fires 


matches into his pocket 


-to dare the flame .of every 





Fire Made Harmless.— 7%efire-had no 
power upon thetr bodies (¥.27), A .mission- 


the Ever-| ary in the West. found: that the ; 
sey Shdtand was v>ry bitter pny 


‘This seemed to have its root in the-fact , that 
he went boldly and unarmed into ot 


great danger. A tristful glance to the sky }i 


seemed better to him than a quive: bristling 


with arrows. ‘* Hs must’ c*rry. com> 
charm, or. him,’’ .h> braves mut- 
tered. ‘* With this he +-ill work us great 


the ’s 
saw him quietly his hand over: his 
and look up to the gray sky, as he 


when he laid his hand on his heart 
His wonderful saving led many 
revere and love him.— 7he Rev. 
Sinnett, Carthage, S.D.. : 

“ ~% ; ‘ 
' As a‘ side-light” on the presence of the 


Fourth One in the fiery furnace, a ey «rent ‘ 
just published by The imes 
'Co:son ** Realising the Actual Presence of 


day School 


Christ,”” would make a beautiful memento 


of this lesson for every member of a class of |’ 
young people or older, It is 


etry Srom 
the editorial columns of the Times; § cents 


cach, 50 cents 4 dosen copies. 
. & 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


*‘ A mighty Fortress is our God." 
** Faith of our fathers ! living still.” 
** God is my strong Salvation.” 
**O Jesus, I have promised."’ 
‘** Who trusts in God, a strong abode."’ 
**O troubled heart, be thou not afraid."* 
** Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go.”" 
“ Be not afraid whate'’er betide.”’ 

(Ref 





in th are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 108 : 1-3, 8 (222 : 1-3, 8). 


’ Psal eo : -6).., } 7 
Pasket 19 fois tog tage 
Psalm 66 277224) (131 : 1-3, 6-8). 
Psalm 56 :4-9 (115 : 1-4, 8, 9). 


of 
Lesson Home-Readings 


(Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and = pe by the American 
Section of the International Lesson Committee). 


M.—Dan. 3 : 1-30. . Daniel's Companions in 
the Fiery Furnace. 

T.—Job 5 : 17-27. .‘* He will Deliver thee in 
Six Troubles,"' 

W.—Psa, 27 : 1-14. The Lord is my Salvation. 
Whom shall I Fear? 

T.—Isaiah 26 : 1-10. . ‘‘Thou wilt Keep him 
in Perfect Peace."* 

F.—Jer. 1 : 1-10. “I Am with thee to Deliver 
thee.”* 

S.—Jer. 15: 11-ar i: 
thiees** >= : 

S.—Psa. 9.: 1-14... ‘* Thou, O Lord, hast not 
Forsaken them."’ 


<=. 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


_ A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
we lift our hands in gratitude to thee for thy 
guarding care in the midst of dangers seen and 
unseen. Enemies within and without seek to. 
destroy us. We would be consumed, in our 
helplessness, unless we were set about with the 
defenses of thy love. ‘leach us, we pray thee, 
in m con- 
fidence in thee, —- that we are not alone 
in our-up-bearing, for thou art indeed with us. 
Companion us, we beseech thee, in the fellow- 
ship of our blessed Master, who endured to the 


**I Am with thee to Save 


»* 


end for us, that we might live in freedom and 
joy. 


In his dear name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A crowd of coliege 
students sat listening to an address by the 


president of the university, He was a man 


with many cares, a quiet maa not given to 
much speaking. ‘‘I wish to tell you,’ he 


said, ‘‘of a sermon I heard that impressed 
me very much. 


It was on the story of the 
men in the fiery furnace. You will remem- 
ber that with the three men was seen a 
fourth. I have thought much about that 
fourth person. It has seemed to me that in 


my own trials he has been with me, sustain- 
ing me.in the midst. of these trials. 


I pass 
this impression on to you for what it is worth,’’ 
Many & mah in that crowd learned some- 
thing new about the head_of. the ‘university 














‘(A\] OTE. —To-day’s Bible story is so thrill- 
ing. that it would be weakened by . 
many chenges in its wording. There 

is need of only sufficient introduction to ex- 

plain the circumstances and give the setiing. 

Lesson Teaching.—Brave people do right 
ever when it is hard.” ; 

Introduction.—Did you ever play soldier ? 
How did 2 rsa play? (The children will sug- 
gest marching with flags, blowing horns or 
beating: drums, wearing soldier suits, carry- 
ing sticks for swords or guns, sleeping in 
tents, etc.) Those are the pleasant things 
about being soldiers. Suppose your officer 
said, ‘“Forward,’’ and just in front of you 
stood a row of soldiers with loaded guns or 
cannons, and you knew that if the officer 
said, ‘*Fire,”” they might shoot and kill you, 
or burn up your tents, (What would a good 
soldier do then? . If they ran away people 
would call them —?. (Cawards.) If they 
marched ahead, even to death, people would 
call them —? (Brave.) ; 

Who, besides soldiers, march into burning 
buildings, even if their clothes may catch 
fire or the walls .may fall.?. (Emphasize the 
bravery of our firemen, also the. engineers 
who stick by their trains when in danger.) 
Brave people do right even when it is hard. 
When we sing, ‘*Onward, Christian sol- 
diers, marching as to war,’’ it means that 
God’s children must be ready to do right 
even when danger is near. 

Review.—Who were the four boys brave 
enough. to Choose the right when far away in 
a_strange land? They purposed in their 
hearts that they -would not defile or karm 
themselves with King Nebuchadnezzar’s rich 
food ard wine. _ (Keview the temperance 
lesson, and ask how many learned the tem- 
perance motte given out, ‘‘ My. body is a 
temple... To God it does. belong,’’ -etc. 
How many signed: their: names to it, and 
want to wear the white ribbon? Explain 
how easy it is to sign their names, but that 
some day it may be very hard to say no to 
temptation when they are older, and their 
friends coax them to do wrong. Those who 
begin when children find it easier to do right 
afterward, 


‘* Every time that we yield to temptation, 
- fit is easier for us to do wrong. 
Every time we resist temptation, 
It is easier for us to be strong.’ 


Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego proved themselves strong and very 
bright, and were such favorites with King 
Nebuchadnezzar that he made them his high 
officers. The other officers who were not He- 
brews became jealous, and tried to find fault 
with them, for Daniel was brighter than all 
the rest, and was made the chief governor. 

I think that sometimes Daniel’s work took 
him to other parts of the country on errands 
for King Nebuchadnezzar, and at such a 
time the jealous officers tried to harm Dan- 
iel’s three friends. In to-day’s new story 
Daniel isn’t there, 

King Nébuchadnezzar had become so rich 
and powerful that he ordered a great image 
to be miade and covered with gold. ‘Then it 





was set tip wheére crowds could come to 
worship. It was three or‘four times as high 























LESSON FOR SEPT. 37 (Dan. 3) 





it m™m a’ § Near ; 
Lap toe viee God sees.” 


After the Lesson,—Help the children to 
retell the 


not give shiping idols. They couldn’t 
go back until they iad proved that they were 
ready to do right, 
w an idol, 5 iris 
brave enough not to bow down, but to say 
to King Nebuchadnezzar, ‘‘ Our God whom 
we serve is able to deliver us, and he will.”’ 
Because they were brave many others be-. 
came braver, and even the king honored 
their God, the true God. Surely Daniel 
was pleased when he heard about it, and, 
best of all, God was. pleased because they 
had been brave to do right when it was very 
hard. Sing: t ; 

** There are so many kinds of sin, 


We need to pou fr strength to win. 
ibistkanreniee 
RCatols;" pak Pebtishing 0. er sd dents.) 
"Fome-work : Draw the image, ‘the crowd, 
and the three brave men who w not bow 
‘down; and tell'the story, 

Curcaco, ILL, 


My. Glass of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


THREE FIREPROUF MEN 
1.. How they were made. 
Hl. How they were tested.,, 
111. How valuable they were, 


FEW days ago a terrible fire occurred 
A in. New York, but from the outside 
one ‘could hardly tell that a ‘fire had 
occurred, “Why? Fireproof buildings are de- 
manded. Schools, factories, public halls must 
be fireproof. It is the day of fireproof vaults, 
safes, etc. _To-day we study of three ‘‘ fire- 
proof’? men. We now wrote our title, and, 
continuing the discussion of the buildings 
and safes, we wrote our-outline, 

Who are these men? ‘Where are they? 
How is it they are in Babylon? Let us see 
what helped to make them fireproof. What 
do you think their early training had been? 
What problems had Daniel faced when he 
first came to Nebuchadnezzar’s court? How 
had their simple diet and abstinence from 
wine affected Daniel and his friends? What 
did they do now, when confronted’ by this 
new difficulty of recalling the king’s forgotten 
dream? What did this show? Who was 
backing them? Why were they not afraid 
to be tested? We marked and memorized 
Psalm 118: 6 and Hebrews 13:6. What 
difference do you think was seen in the daily 
lives of these Hebrews and the Chaldean 
youths? What do you think were the chief 
factors in making them fireproof? We de- 
cided that the factors were (1) faith in and 
love for Jehovah, (2) fearless self-denial for 
his sake. 

Safes, having been tested, are then more 
valuable. We spoke of the tests which the 
steel must stand. What tests came to these 
men? What command was given-them ? How 
did these Hebrews disobey? Who informed 
the king of their disobedience? Why do 
you think these informers told’ the king? 
‘Was it right in these mento disebey? What 


‘| came weaker th 
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you rem the clematis which 
over our porch last year? It bloomed a 
dantly, then the frost touched it and it was 
finally cut close to the ground, I wish you 
see it now. Strong young shoots have 
grows up indicating a better, stronger, more 
utiful vine this . Thus it was with 
udah. She had b ed beautifully under 
vid and Solomon. Then she faded and be- 
the killing frost of idol- 
atry. Jehovah cut he 
transplanted her for a time,and to-day we have 
seen in these young men the strong young 
shoots of the new vine which will return a 
rebuild Jerusalem. Of what great value have 
they been to their nation? t has been 
the strongest message of their lives? 
whey girls bie are see must be fire- 
roof, too, You are the strong sprouts 
se which the patie pce Prerarn be will 
w. You are watched by your compan- 
ons and your family daily to see how you 
will come forth from the irritating fires at 
work andin the home. If a certain make 
of safe stands the fire-test well, other men 
buy that make of safe. And if you come 
forth from’ your fires serene and faithful, your 
influence willbe your reward, And remem- 
ber, too, girls, that if there had been no fiery 
furnace there would have been no oppor- 
tunity to grove their splendid faith and cour- 
age. 
Pray that we too may be fireproof, for 
The Lord is my helper.’”’ ‘TI will not 
ear.’’ 


Home’ Work on Next Week's Lesson. 

Write Hebrews 13: 6from memory? How 
did Daniel’s three friends preach a wonderful 
sermon? 

Read Daniel 4. What is to be Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s punishment, as Daniel interpreted it 
from the dream ? 

Read. Daniel 5. What did Daniel do for 
Belshazzar? What was his reward? 

Study Daniel 6: 1-6. What was Daniel’s 
character as recognized by his enemies? (vs. 
3> 4 5-) 

Study Daniel 6 : 7-15. How did the 
plotters know they would catch Daniel in 
this trap? 

Study Daniel 6 : 10-18, Find all the 
things the king did to help Daniel. 

Study Daniel 6 : 16-24. Was it important 
that Daniel should be delivered? (Note the 
king’s remark, v. 16.) What was Daniel’s 
protection? (Psalm 34 : 7.) 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Your Class of Boys 


And One New Pian Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


AVE the room committee distribute 
pencils and paper, and then give the 
class a written review, dictating the 

following ten questions. As the answers are 
nearly all single words, it should not take long 
to write them ; 1. In the reign of what Hebrew 
king was the first body of captives taken 
from Judah? 2, What king captured them ? 
3. Where did he take them? 4. What great 
prophet was among them? 5. How many 
captives did the Assyrian king single out for 
special promotion ? 6. Who was their leader ? 
7. To what kind of food did he object? 8. 
For what kind did he ask? 9. How long 
was the test made? . 10. What was the re- 
sult ? 

Place before the class a large sheet. of 
paper, and have the Golden Text for the 
day written upon it, each boy writing one or 


two words. Then let the class read it in 
concert. This will furnish the key-note of 
the lesson. 


This Week’s. Novelty.—Prepare a paste- 
board box, about eight inches long, wide, 
and high, covered with bright red paper, or 
else painted a bright red,.: Thisis to repre- 





r down to the roots and | 


| and Abed-nego? 





sent the red-hot furnace, Inside this put a 
box smaller, covered with gilt paper, 
or else gilded with paint. Make an opening 
covers large h to admit a 
th se bottoms in 
> are four sets of ques- 
ips paper. ; 
I] put in their hands, one pupil 
and will draw out in turn the upper 
i These will be written on 
in black ink, and will have to do 
: fiery trial that came to Daniel’s 
companions. The questions must be. so 
that, may be taken up in an 
order, as they will be drawn at ‘aroun 4 
TiVo "wan king of Babylon? How high 
was of. n ow 
and broad was Nebuchadnezzar’s ? 
What immense statues can you tell about ? 
Where was Nebuchadnezzar’s i set up? 
Why did Nebuchadnezzar set up his statue? 
Who came to dedicate Nebychadnezzar’s 
image? How was Nebuchadnezzar’s image 
honored? What kind of honor ht Ne 
uchadnezzar have sought Properly . What 
roe 4 me. brought against Shadrach, Me- 


PFE 
tf 


[ 


c 

s Abed-nego? . Why. was not 
-Daniel accused ? What threat. did Nebu- 
chadnezzar make nst Shadrach, Meshach, 


t that is fine do you 
see in-the answer made to Nebuchadnezzar 
by the three young men? How did they 
seek to make sure that Shadrach, Meschach, 
and Abed-nego would be killed in the fur- 


nace? Why, probably, did Shadrach, Me- | 


shach, and Abed-nego have such enemies? 

These questions having all been answered, 
take the gilt box out:of red one, and lay 
the red one aside. ae the _ false 
bottom, thus exposing a mew set ues- 
tions, These anger. do with the gable 
results of the fiery trial, and will be written 
on strips of gilt paper. They may read as 
follows ; 

Who was in the furnace with the three 
Hebrew young men? «What preserved 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego in the 
furnace? How thoroughly were the three 


questions w 
_. What he! 
for the 
ished in 
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preserved in the furnace? What conviction 
came to N mezzar as the result of the 
miracle? How did Nebuchadnezzar show 
seine crea 

ow tion. of this story to the 
lives of your pupils. First, removing the 
second false bottom, have the boys draw a 
set of questions bearing on the trials they are 
likely to meet, similar to that about which 
a have been talking. These questions 
will be written on red paper : 

What like that of Nebuchadnezzar 
Whee selde wets | called ad bow before? 
n are tempted to 
worship ? What fery open 
those in our day that will not join in evil? 

Remove the third false bottom, and have 
the boys draw and answer the last set of 
— referring to their own triumphs in 
t trials and testings, Of course these 
ill-be written on gilt paper : 

comes to all that stand firmly 

t? Name some that have per- 

ir fiery furnaces. Name some 
that have been delivered from furnaces 
in. modern days. What rew; in this 
world come to those that are true to God? 
What rewards in the next life come to those 
that are true to God ? 

. If any teacher deems it desirable to have 
the wonow come in a definite order, that 
may be brought about by writing each ques- 
tion on a piece of paper about ithe size of the 
box bottom. 

You may close with the Golden Text, once 


more ted in concert. Divide it into 
three clauses, and have each clause repeated 
three times, . 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 

Read all of Daniel 6. Why was Daniel 
ame against? Why could no charge be 
rought against him? What plot against 
him was devised? How did Daniel meet 
the plot?) How was Daniel-saved? What 
became of his enemies? How was God hon- 
ored?- What is the lesson in all this for you ? 


Boston, 
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How the Three Friends Remained Faithful to God even when 
Tested by Fire (Dan, 3). 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 
HE third chapter of the Book of Daniel 
conveys a wonderful narrative, ‘‘ of 
riceless value,’’ as Farrar remarks, 
ota ihustrating the nobility of undaunted 
faithfulness, as setting forth the .truth that 
they who love God and trust in him. must 
love him and trust in him even until the end 
in spite not only of the most overwhelming 
peril, but even when they are brought face 
to face with apparently hopeless defeat.’’ 
Nothing, neither death nor torture nor dis- 
appointment nor overwhelming « opposition, 
should shake the matured purpose of God’s 

saints, . 

It-is interesting to notice that the -forty- 
fourth Psalm breathes very much the same 


spirit, especially verses 18-21, Can you 
think of any other passages which may be 
quoted ? ‘ane ; 


The king, we are told, made a great golden 
image, whose height was ninety feet and 
breadth nine feet, and set it up in the plain 
of Dura near Babylon. What would be the 
natural motive for erecting such a huge 
image? We are not told whether it repre- 
sented Marduk, the patron _ of the king, 
or some other deity, or the king himself. 
We need not suppose that it was made ‘of 
solid gold: It may merely have been gilded 
or plated with gold. Shalmanezér says on 
the Black Obelisk, ‘1 made an image of my 
royalty.’? Herodotus, on the other hand, 
mentions a‘‘‘ statue’ of Zeus’? (by which he 
would probably have meant Marduk) in Bab- 
ylon, on which was spent 800 talents of gold. 
Either possibility, therefore, might have been 
oidienl. ” 

Whether the image was his own or that of 
a god, the kin on wy to dédicate it at a 
great festival to which the great functionaries 
of his vast realm should be invited. The 
eight classes of officials can only be distin- 
guished in a general way. Ewald’s conjec- 
ture that they represent the various grades 
of three classes of functionaries,—the civil, 
military, and legal,—is as good as any other 
guess. By the thousarid these officers as- 
sembled, until a vast, glittering throng cov- 





ered the great plain in the center of which 
stood the image. 

The curious formality and repetitiousness 
of expression in this narrative reminds us of 
Chronicles. The list of officials is repeated 
in full (vs. 2, 3, and 27). Similarly the ‘list 
of instruments in the orchestra is repeated in 
fall four times (vs..5, 7, 10, 15). So the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ peoples, nations, and languages,’’ 
is used three times (vs. 4, 7, 29). e effect 
of the repetitions is to give a sort of leisurely 
stateliness to the narrative, which enhances 
its impressiveness. 

The musical instruments mentioned in 
verse §, Prince, in his ‘Critical Commen- 


-tary,’’ page 77, declares to be the horn, the 


pipe, the lyre, the triangular harp, the up- 
right h the bagpipe. . They formed what 
we would call at the present bey a stringed 
orchestra, . The last mertioned was ‘‘ prob- 
ably a goatskin bag with two reeds, the one 
employed as a mouthpiece to fill the bag and 


.the other employed as a chanter-flute with 


finger holes,’’ The third and last two in- 
struments have. Greek names, which fact is 
used as evidence that the story is of a later 
date than the exile, but it cannot be regarded 
as conclusive. 

The proclamation went forth that at the 
blast of the ‘orchestra all the great throng 
should fall down and worship the image. 
The response was impressive and apparently 
unanimous, 

‘But three men had remained faithful to 
their covenant with Jehovah. They failed to 
respond to the call of the trumpet. 

to what class did the informers of verse 8 
belong? What may we conjecture as to their 
motives in reporting to the king the refusal 
of the three Jews who were pre-eminent (1 : 
4, 17, 20) among them? 

Nebuchadrezzar (the spelling commonly 
used by Jeremiah, for example, is. 35: 11; 
37:1; 39:1, 11; 43: 10, is more like the orig- 
inal name of this sovereign than the spelling 
found in Chronicles and Daniel) was an ab- 
solute despot and was thrown into a sudden 
outburst of fury by the thought that any one 


(Continued on next page) 
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-. They had tried to have 
‘ social evenings for the young 
~ people in that little suburban 
church, but the plans hadn't 
- One of the young men 
who was asked -to come to 
the next meeting said : 
“Well, you know, ‘Mis. 
B—, if you were’ going to 
have a lively time, I'd love 
to come, but the boys te 
me it’s literary.” 
‘* Nonsense |’ exclaimed 
Mrs. B—; “is a “Welsh 
- rabbit’ literary >” 
“* No, indeed,” he laughed. 


“Well, do you think a 
‘pancake party’ sounds liter- 
ary >” | 

‘‘ What in the world do 
you mean >?” he queried. 

She told him. He was 

‘there, and brought. a friend. 
‘Thirty: at that gathering. 
Forty-two at the next. 


And one girl said: “ Oh, 


Mrs. B—! it’s so long ‘to 
wait two weeks between 
these meetings." 


Nearly sixty was the 
average number in attend- 
ance throughout the season. 


How did. they do it ? 


~The plan is told in a book} 


that has about five hundred 
other hints for all kinds’ of 


church work—a perfect treas- 
ury of suggestions. 


You may have the book 
on approval. If you wish to 
keep it, send $1.00 to the 
publishers. Should you pre- 
fer to return it, you will need 
to pay only the return post- 
age, 12 cents. 

Simply ask on a_postal- 
card “ * Five Hunidied 
Waysto Help Y our Church.” 
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ventured to oppose his sovereign 

ordered the culprits to be before 
him,’ His wotd-to them impli¢s the double 
purpose of the installation of theimage. It 


was more than a mere. rification ; re- 


fusal to bow down was a Geral of Nebached. i 


rezzat’s ‘god as Well as an insult to lis own 
majesty, « - r) rs 

e gave them one more chance. - If they 
would perform the act of worship when the 
orchestra sounded, well and good, but if not, 
a terrible fate awaited them, - How often in 
history this option has been given to hapless 
captives! How they have been tempted to 
conform rather than to suffer, télling them- 
selves that outward conformity is only saving 
their energies for future service toGod: But 
= — apa in the face of the direct 
challenge of the king (v. 15), were steadfast 
in their loyalty. ina: Jehovah would 
save them or not, they would not be faithless. 
As Farrar says, those three words in verse 
18, ** But if not,’”’ are among the sublimest 
words of Scripture. They r t trium- 
phant faith responding to the voice ofduty. To 
them death was far preferable to apostasy. It 
is the sort of resolution which sends soldiers 
steadily across a field of certain destruction. 

‘Their defiance, calm, respectful but un- 

ielding, made the king yet more furious. 

ow did he seek to increase the horror of 
the punishment? What happened to the 
executioners ? 

What did the king see within the furnace? 
What was the meaning of the a rance of 
the fourth being ? (Comp. v. 28.) What was 
the conclusion of Nebuchadrezzar regarding 
Jehovah ? 

The Great Image. What was the purpose 
of its erection ? Wh could no loyal Jew re- 
spond to the demand of the king ? 

The Accusation: against the Three. By 
whom was it laid before the kirig? Why 
were these three singled out for notice ? 

The Choice Placed before Them. How did 
the accusation affect the king? What alter- 
native did he place before the three ? 

Their Absolute Loyalty to Jehovah. What 
was their reply? - iow did God save them ? 
Books THAT MAy BE READ. 9!) yn 

Farrar’s “ Daniel,’’ in “the Expositor’s 
Bible enters more into the details of this nar- 
rative titatr any ther” Kennedy's ** Book of 
Daniel from the Christian. standpoint’’ (pp. 
64-71) takes an opposite view in explanation 
of several matters. The ‘* One Volume Bible 
Commentary ’”’ is clear and good, although 
brief. Bevan’s and Prince’s critical com- 
mentaries do not give much help to the av- 
erage reader. 


Dai_y Home Work ON NExtT LEsson. 
The lesson for September 24 is Daniel 6. 
Monday.— Read Daniel 6: 1-9. The dig- 
nity given to Daniel and the plot to expose 
him tothe veftigeance of the king. 
Tuesday.— Read Daniel 6 : 10-18. 
iel’s condemnation and fate, 
Wednesday.— Read Daniel 6: 19-28. His 
deliverance, and the impression it made upon 
the king. 


Dan- 


... Thursday.—Read. Hebrews 11 : .32-40. 
The roll of the martyrs faithful unto death. 

Friday.—Read Exodus 14 : 10-31. The 
story of the wonderful deliverance of the 
people from the power of Egypt. 

’ Saturday.— Read 2 Kings 19 : 14-36. . The 
story of the marvelous deliverance from the 
attack of Sennacherib. 

Sundaw.—Read 2 Chronicles 20 : 5-30, 
The story of the wonderful victory which 
Jehovah gave to his ‘faithful people at the 
valley of Beracah.: - y 8 


THE Next LESSON OUTLINED FoR STuDy. 


Darius the Mede. (1) How can we ac- 
count for the mention of this king between 
the last king of Babylon and the conqueror 
Cyrus? (Beecher, 2; Sanders, 4.) 

The Promotion of Daniel. (2) About how 
old was Daniel at this time? (Sanders, 5.) 
(3) What official position was intended for 
him? (4) How did he handle his responsi- 
bilities? (Beecher, 3; Ross, 7.) 

The Plot against Him. (5) How was it 
laid and executed? (6) What was the feel- 
ing of the king? 

Daniel’s Condemnation and Punishment. 
(7) What was done to him? (8) Which; of 
the parties involved was most deeply pun- 
ished ? (Beecher, 9.) 

The Glorification of Jehovah. (9) What 
conclusions ‘did, the |king draw concerning 
Jehovah? (Beecher, 8.) 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 








. By Robert E. Speer 





Living Christ in the Home (Eph. 
“6: 1-18) ’ 





' Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MOoN.—One effect (Mark 2 : 29-31): - 

‘TUES.—Purity (1'Tim. 3 : 1-7; 2:8). _ 

WeED.—Patience (Col. 3 : 17-24). 

THUR.—Service (1 Tim. 5 : 4-8). 

Fr1i.—Christ es good neighbors (Mark 
12 : 31). 











SaT.—Invite Him (Rev. 3 : 20-22). _ 





Tell of homes 


transformed by Christ. 
How can Christ be brought to our homes ? 
What is the influence of the ] 


home on char- 
acter? sy. 


OTHING makes a deeper impression 
upon people from non-Christian lands 
. when they come to America or when 
they visit missionaries in their own coun- 
tries than the atmosphere and spirit of the 
a Magus rg * the Dane whom 
Yung Wing brought to America during the 
Sisonieenn aia, or before dectunety 
influences at home put a stop for some years 
to the education of Chinese students abroad, 
were distributed among homes in New Eng- 
land. Many of these young men were con- 
verted by the lafacaed’ of these homes, and 
others who never openly accepted Christ 
were deeply impressed. te has also been so 
with the Vocame, Contact with our civili- 
zation externally is not likely. to repel a 
thoughtful Oriental, but contact with true 
Christian home life will be to him an unan- 
swerable evidence of, the superiority of 
Christianity. No other religion has ever 
been able to produce anything like it. If 
there are any Oriental students in our com- 
munity, we ought to seek them out and try 
to. introduce pt tq. some true Christian 
home. - da & 
2d aay 5 4 
But suppose such -a-student were: intro- 
duced to our home, Would he find there 
such sweet and real fellowship -with Christ, 
such gentle and loving service of Christ, as 
would help him to. see the reality and the 
reciousness of our Christian faith ?». Think 
ack over to-day. Has everything in our 
home life to-day been what Christ would 
approve ? . Or have there been things which 
he would not stay to see ? 


“~ 

It was the purity and power of the lives of 
common Christians and of their homes 
which were the great influences in the early 
propagation of Christianity, Harnack tells 
us this in his ** Expansion of Christianity in 
the First Three Centuries.”’ 

*¢ The most’ numerous and successful mis- 
sionaries of the Christian religion were not 
the regular teachers, but Christians them- 
selves, by dint of their loyalty and courage, 
How little we hear of the former and their 
results; how much of the effects produced by 
the latter. If this dominated all their life, 
and if they lived according to the precepts 
of their religion, they could not be hidden 
at all; by their very mode of living they 
could not fail to preach their faith ‘plainly* 
and audibly. .. . We cannot hesitate to 
believe that the great mission of Christianity 
was in reality accomplished by means of in- 
formal missionaries, . Justin says so ex- 
plicitly.’’ 

bf 


Family worship is one good way to fill-a 
home with the peace and blessing of Christ’s 
presence. The gathering of the whole 
family at the beginning of the day about the 
Bible, and before the throne of God in prayer, 
is an act of recognition of the place of God 
in the family life which God will bless, and 
it is also a family experience which will unify 
its life for the whole day. If you do not 
have family worship in your home, ask your 
father to establish it, or to let you begin it, 
and you will see at once the blessed effects 
of it. 

In the early church the Christians had no 
place of worship. At first they continued 
to go to the synagogues, and in’ Jerusalem 
to the temple, but the temple was soon de- 








stroyed, the: Christians were expelled from 
the synagogues, and. as the gospel spread 
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It isn’t the size of an advertisement in number 
of lines, but its size in suggestion that counts. 
Here is a big suggestion. Get your adult 
class to subscribe for The Sunday School 
Times. And don’t be the last to do it! 


Gye Sanday School Gines 
Philadelphia, September 2, 912 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 

“ second-class matter r 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents pér line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly‘at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts, separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 











One copy, or any number of 
$1 .00 copies Ger then five, $1.00 each, 
per yeat. One copy, five years, $4.00. 


To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will hallowed 
for évery ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


Tue Sunpay SCHOOL Tinks Co., Publishers, 
1034 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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evil , bad temper, ~ bad 
manners. other things ean name 
that Christ’s presence will exclude? And 


fulness, kind. speec ine And what 
else? Which are better, the “things that 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 








The General Secretary of the International Sunday- 
‘school Association will answer questions on Sunday- 
school matters—aof biblical questiois—that are of 
general interest. If not answered here, they will be 
replied to personally. Address“ Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box,” Thé Sunday School Times, 103: Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—————s 


Some of my teachers complain that thirty 

minutes is not enough time for the lesson 

We are all. meeting in one room ex- 

cept the Primaries, who have a Separate room. 
What is your judgment in the matter? 

It is. no ‘doubt “true that many’of your 
classes could usé ‘more than thitty minutes. 
The only basis upon which to settle this 

aaa see . <xost ol + whole school, 
ng hd n6Ewpot the: good ‘of* any particular 
‘2 slags or, glasses. Teal of your school could 

use os minutes, and you had-the time, 
it .woul wine at “be wise® togive it to 
then. ile these classes, however, 
may be able to use the é€xtra time 
‘to good advantage, other classes ‘have fin- 
, ished their work, and the teacher has lost 
control over them miaybe, and they are dis- 
organizing and disrupting the whole school, 
The true Christian spirit will lead those 
classes who want more time to the place 
where they will gladly yield for the benefit 
of the larger number. There ought to be 
no difficulty along this line. 





ad 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Will you kindly ad- 
vise me how .to manage an incorri c 
of boys about twelve or thirteen years of age ? 
Can you suggest some method in which to get 
them interested? ‘This class of boys teacher 
after teacher gives up in despair, and'I feel sure 
there — to be some way to get at it, or 
them, rather. .I have a cousin who, while at- 
tending boarding-school in Rochester, N. Y., 
had quite an original way in subduing a class 
of unruly, dirty, footed newsbeys in a mis- 
sion Sunday-school. which even the superin- 
tendent gave up in despair. She began by 
alluding to them as little gentlemen, and one 
of them who was in the habit of jumping around 
to pinch one and another when he thought the 
teacher ** wasn't looking,”’ she got a big pulpit 
Bible for him to hold, pretending she wanted 
it for reference ; er, who insisted on eat- 
ing peanuts, she would wait until he got his 
mouthful, and.then she would call on him to 
read, etc., and proved herself their equal to 
meet any em ncy in tricks they chose to in- 
dulge in by tting them thro one of her 
own, pretending ignorance of what they did. 
Gradually they an to wash their faces and 
comb their hair. Then they began to wear 
coats, then shoes without hose, then shoes and 
siockings, then a collar, and at last they even 
donned ties, and: became quite a model and re- 
spectable class of boys to the astonishment of 
all previous teachers and superintendent. Of 
course, this class of boys that I am alluding to 
has an altogether different standing socially, 
and | feel that there must, or ought to, be some 
way to reach them.—S. 

You have practically answered your own 
question, for the principle is the same 
whether the boys live on the alley or the 
avenue. No boy is bad all through, and the 
secret of success in winning any boy lies in 
touching the one tender spot that is always 
at his heart. It is impossible to write out a 
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were older than they are. Give them some- 
thing to do. . Appeal to their pg ne 
m me hn Let them know you love them, 
but do not be continually telling them so. 
Let them see that eve fort they make is 
appreciated by the teacher. 





_ OKLAHOMA.—Will you please tell me 
what should furnish an - 
school class-room where a class of forty young 
/men and women, from eighteen-to twenty-five 

ears old, recite? I want to build and furnish 
t just for this If there were some 
way of using pictures in illustrating the lessons, 
it seems to me it would be a good idea ; that is, 
of using them so all the class could see at one 
time. I do not like the stereoscope pictures for 
a class of this kind, ‘because it takes too long to 
pass them around.—V, V. H. 

There is practically no limit but the finan- 
cial one to the amount of desirable equip- 
ment that can be put into a room like this. 
If you are building a room for this purpose, 
you should build it high of ceiling, have it 
well lighted, and work into the decorations 
on the wall some things that will be of value 
to you. Suppose you have a big frieze of 
Bible scenes,—Jacob’s well, the well at 
Nazareth, etc. I would not try to represent 

le. It will be well if you can have the 
upils face a solid wall. «Above this could 
Ee ng charts and maps that would roll up 
out of the way. Against this wall could be 
projected stereopticon pictures. 
wonder at your objection to: the stereoscope 
in a class of this size, for it would, as you 
say, take too much time in so large a class. 
There is, however, a new machine called a 
** reflectos *? that will. reproduce in en- 
larged form any ordinary small picture like 
souvenir postal-cards or the Perry or Wilde 
pictures. The reproduction is in original 
colors. It would be worth while for you to 
look into this matter, for if it is satisfactory 
it obviates the expense of buying siides, 
though I imagine it is not so satisfactory as a 
stereopticon. 

You will find many fine and appropriate 
pictures that would be fitting for such a 
I should have a case of curios of 
things from the Holy Land, like phylacteries, 
samples of woods and stones, seeds and 
metals, and pressed flowers from the Holy 
Land. These can be secured already put 
up and ready for such a cabinet—at leas 
some of them can be. ; 

Of course you will want a blackboard. A 
class library also would be fine. It might be 
well to have chaigs with adjustable arms, 
such as are used in colleges, so that the 
scholars may use them for reading tables. If 
your room is to be used at other times than 


precured with reading matter, and there 
could be stereoscopes with pictures and pic- 
ture books. On the wall there might be 


that would be helpful; if the room is large 


best interests of the class, especially on offi- 
cial occasions. 

It is 
so that the table used by the teacher on Sun- 
day could be used as a center table on social 
occasions, the reading matter being placed 


so as to make it a rallying center, a place of 
rendezvous, an armory, acitadel, and a 
home. 

There is no end to the list of desirable 
things that can be embodied in the equip- 
ment of such a room, but all that is placed 
there should be chosen because of its influ- 
ence along the lines of education and inspi- 
ration. 





at the Sunday-school hour, a table could be | 
painted over the windows short Bible verses |. 
enough, a piano would be necessary. to the |. 


ible to have adjustable furniture, .| 


away in drawers for the Sunday meetings. |: 
Over the door you might put the name of |) 
your class, orthe words, “‘ Our Class Home,”’ |. 


7 


Two of the greatest factors in mod- 
ern civilization—the telephone and 
telegraph — now work hand in 
hand. Heretofore each. was a 
separate and distinct system and 
transmitted the spoken or written 


this efficiency. ie 

The simple diagram above strik- 
ingly illustrates one of the mechan- 
ical advantages of co-operation, 
It shows that six persons can now 
talk over two pairs of wires at the 
same time that eight telegraph, 
Operators send’ eight telegrams _ 
over the same wires: | With siich' * nore economical ‘public’ sérvice. 
I do not} Joint. use of equipment there, js, . Further 


companies, the telephone 
and telegraph services are 
distinct and different. The 
telephone system furnishes 


One Policy 




















- ‘The Bell Highway 


a circuit and lets you do your own 
talking. It furnishes a highway 
, of communication. The telegraph 
_ company, on the other hand, re- 
ceives your message and then 
transmits and delivers it without 


messages of the nation with no your further attention. 
little degree of efficiency. Co- The.telegraph excels in carrying 
operation has greatly ‘increased _the big load of correspondence be- 


tween distant centers of popula- 
tion ; the telephone connects indi- 
viduals, so that men, women and 
children can carry on direct con- 
versations. 


Already the co-operation of the 
- Western Union and the Bell Sys- 
tems has resulted in better and 


improvements .and: écon- 


economy ; without it, waste. omies. are expected, until 
While there is this joint use time and distance are 
of trunk line plant by both annihilated by the uni- 


versal use of electrical 
transmission for written 
or personal communica- 
tion. 
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Get These Books Now 


Men and 
Missions | 
A Man’s Book on © Man's Job 


By. William T. Ellis 


The stirring story of 4 newspaper man’s 
observation of missions and missionary 
problems around the world, and a wealth 
of actual missionary methods for the men 
of the churches. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Missionary 
Methods 


For Sunday-School Workers 
By George H. Trull 


A practical working manual for every 
Sunday-school, designed to show officers 
and teachers just how missionary instruc- 
tion may be introduced and conducted 
interestingly. Revised edition. 


50 cents postpaid 
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Thien to chs Situneof Bpetinie Yow, 
Mis tools are bright as his renown. 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 
There is no like cleanly 
ce is why the ee 
lie espe ema where 2 part of | 
phe igh end open. It's as true 
fay’ cookin hens og 
sha oe eg vea 
and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


guarantees that avery 
thike at about iy pH kitchen will be clean 


as a new penny. 
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Robert M. Raseell,b.D,,LL-D. Pres., Box 24 



























BEFORE DECIDING| 


Where to Attend School 


Send for catalog of Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Indiana. ‘This is one of the largest institutions of 
learning in the United States. - 
Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense. 
Catalog mailed free. Address 
B. BROWN), «..*5 = «= President 
oF P. KINSEY, s* 8 © We Vice-President 


NEW YORK STATE At 
COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 


RACUSE 
IVERSITY 
ie ee ua erm t., State 












purse | res lay workers for salaried 
all Kinds of og lay, Sunday-school and 


‘anarinn 2 reahe= 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships. j; 
snd sen, Open cle rede SEMINARY 
Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Cona 


OANOKE INS For Y Women. 
ae seme A and Co) legiate Work uages, 
Mathematics, Science, Music, Art and 
Christian influences ; carefully chosen faculty, Brick 
—-* Lt ei smi boar fp in ge 
B. Bre’ uition an board ata J 
. Brewer, A.M., “ox h, Danvitie, 4Ve: 


The Gordon School, "to 


Offers to Christian ot men and women, free of 
charge, two © training for Christian work. Eleven 
Fall term opens Oct. 11. Address 


Rev. N. R. WOOD, Arlington, Mass. 


DeMeritte School, lic. 


rw Batching 2 STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















> Address renee” EBWIN DoMeRITE” Pr an qtpers 


| Children at 





How The Fourth Class“Acted | | 


ee 


charg: 
to the children, and‘had just finished talking to 
them and explaining how necessary 


for soldiers to obey quickly and without any 
bd tae thes 


*teactiet. “He boys 


et hurdedly tte 


ween some of the ca *o heaae quick. 
*». It seemed very strange to the boys 
and gil - whe were Segue =o that Miss Mason 
d grow sowliite. They wendered if the 
tincipal was cross, or what the m 
he sent in could be, \’T-wasn’t any. 
making Miss Mason feel bad, 
" But Miss Mason was speaking; “* We'll 
act the charge of ‘the Light 


Belge, ” she |> 
said, nedding to the assistant .who was just | 
going out of the door. ‘The other teachers 


tohave their scholars marca, woo, 
poe ty! March { Repulse the 
pny Charge the gucst Follow the 


asn’tit fun, thou ! Willie Bates led the 
advance, b oe ae Miss Mason handed 
tochim, He ittle, however, as he 
saw. smoke in tite corridor, and wondered diz- 
zily whether ‘* some one had blundered.’’ 
** Then he remembered that he was acti 


part, and that the soldiers at Balaklava de- | 


cided that they mustn’t reason why ; so he 
marched bravely on, though the smoke made 
him cry. 

Gertie Bennett came next, and she said 
**Oh!’’. . Yet she, too, followed in the steps 
ofherleader. Then Harry Ellis and Georgie 
Bowen stepped out into the smoke that every 
instant. grew ¢ icker and thicket,.and after 
them ame ‘the, hope mem of the 

and not ag totura 


| ake tg ly em Fhe eal guar | 4 


WGeabl Just | 


Seer so loud 15 arta rdt We 
march, children, - It’s real smoke, . but it 
won 'thurt™ you. Charge !-Charge !’’~ 
Miss Mason’ s voice seemed awfully choked 
by the smoke, but she kept calling out the 
words, ‘‘ Charge !'Charge!’’ just the same, 
and then. all at once every one of the Fourth 
Class‘ was down the long stairs and out in the 


open air. Then Miss Mason said, very faintly : 


“ They’re+all—out.’’ Then people begar 
to’ cheer, The whole square around the 
schoolhouse was full of men and women, and 
it seeméd-as-ifévety one, was either cheering 
or crying, and of course the little Light Bri- 
gadé couldn’t help:ctying, too, after coming 
through that thick smoke. They couldn’t 
quite understand, though why other folks who 
hadn’t been marching through it should be 
[crrvings too. 

~ Amd then, all.at once-the-flames-began 

[shoot up into the air, until the — io tat, 
ing seemed we batt blaze of light. pees 


at we bli iro w wn 
debe ik fe at eem begs 
header nat bgt a wasn't aap-tthod 
hous: there at all, only piles and-piles of: bier 
ing wood. 

Really, all the children of Newton Schapl 


had brave and when the 
arde for fhe Yo the builé- 
P was 


ing, but the gréatest ven to 
Fourth, Class, for they, haa e farthest 
to gog’a id, we: ‘who had 


he. 
to pass throu we Sinoke, “And one day, a 
long time afterward,. when a new. schogl- 
house had been built and was being dedicated, 
the chairman of the school board presented 


to every member Of'that Class a 'tiny Tila 


upon which these words were engraved: 
**To a young soldier, whose obedience to 
orders brought him ‘ through’ the ‘jaws of 
Death.’’’? Miss Mason’s medal was some- 
what different; it read ‘*In honor of Miss 
Mason, who brought lier ‘ Brigade’ unharmed 
through the jaws of Death, this medal is loy- 
ingly given by the parents of hen,‘ soldiers,’?’ 
LEOMINSTER, Mass, 
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BUTTONS, SOUVENIRS, &c. 
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SEND ALL ORDERS FOR 


RALLY DAY 


Methodist Episcopal 3 °2x| Se 
2 An Yeakel, Agt.» 1018 Arch St.,Phila.,Pa. 
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HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE . 
for the SUNDAY>- SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Ini ay liked in Tare of schools 
» t ent. Send 
Se en ag 


, Rents cn ree Bes reratice se New Vork | 


NEW SON BOOK 
pPRECIOUS HYMNS NO. 2 


ma of ar ivating is ee the 
ce of book. 0.00 ¢) board. 


ea so the 7 in cloth board. 
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HALLOWED new cvs'ous 


1068, Oa ME. nat orapeid. 35 cents copy by mail. 
resent SRS BTS k or Chicago 





Jn ordering g ods; oF in maki: uiry comcern- 
anything Seertised j in this poles peu welte oblige 





ing any 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you |: 


saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Temes: 
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ongtaina the re molc of our latest = 
bay" Sery matters erty ‘Sausical 
sli ctpoc mt 
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will be of u al arguments, Comvinging facta a | 

com plete about 3 Ag a 
24 

ments, you. snenee seed eas ARtae 

the new i a Risk 

issued un a =f WOOK, (229, eae don Na Stiowal 

Commi saad s 5° i mentha'{ reduced rate) 

ial subees subscription f@ N ADV ANCE and the 


Froibiin Rat' Bendqeartrs, 14 Laat, Cher 
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MAS A MESSAGE FOR YOU 
ABOUT 


The Young People and the Church 
PRICE, LEATHER, 50 CENTS 
PAPER, 10 CENTS 
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